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In the open: the plot to kill Gadafy 


Richard Norton-Taytor 



RITAIN’S for- 
eign intelligence 
service, MI6, at- 
t tempted to kin 
'Libya's leader. 
Colonel Muam- 
mar Gadafy, two years ago in 
a plot that led to the deaths of 
several bystanders, it was 
claimed yesterday. 

The allegations were made 
by David Shayler, the former 
MI5 officer who is being hnid 
In a Paris jail pending extra- 
dition to Britain to face 
charges under the Official Se- 
crets Act They were reported 


in yesterday’s New York 
Times, available on the 
streets of Britain this morn- 
ing; and on the newspaper's 
Internet site and' interna- 
tional wire service, both 
widely available in Britain. 

The New York Times reports 
that Mr Shayler dating: 

□ M36 tried to aasagstnato 


Colonel Gadafy in February 
1996 by planting a bomb 
under his motorcade; 

□ But agents placed the bomb 
under the wrong car, killing 
several bystanders; 

□ The agent in charge had 
ties to a rightwing fundamen- 
talist group in Libya; 

□ The agent was piud $16Q£00. 


Under British law it is legal 
for M16 to carry out acts 
abroad which would be out- 
lawed in Britain, providing 
they are authorised by the 
Foreign Secretary. Malcolm 
Rifirind held the post at the 
time of the alleged plot 
There have been numerous 
attempts on Col Gadafy’s life. 
The last reported attempt to 
Mil him was two months ago, 
when gunmen opened Ere on 
bin entourage near Benghazi. 

In 1986, the Thatcher gov- 
ernment approved an air 
attack by British-based 
United States bombers on bar- 
racks where he slept 
Mr Shayler Erst came to 


public attention a year ago 
when he told the Mall on Sun- 
day that MI5 held thousands 
of files on people, including 
Labour ministers it once con- 
sidered potentially subver- 
sive, and he accused the 
agency of bungling opera- 
tions. A government Injunc- 
tion prevented newspapers 
from publishing further 
claims by Mr Shayler, who 
had fled to France. 

The Guardian yesterday 
sought clarification from the 
Government about whether it 
was free to repeat the allega- 
tions in the New York Times. 
The Treasury Solicitor said it 
“must be a matter for you". 


In an attempt to seek fur- 
ther clarification, reference 
was made by the Guardian to 
the _ European Court of 
Human Rights judgment in 
the Spy catcher case, which 
ruled that to prevent publica- 
tion of material which had ap- 
peared elsewhere was a 
breach of the right to freedom 
of expression. 

The BBC has also ques- 
tioned the injunction in the 
past 24 hours. It has been con- 
ducting an investigation into 
the allegations and has 
amassed further information 
about the alleged plot. 

John Wadham, Mr 
Shayler's lawyer and director 


of the civil rights group. Lib- 
erty, said yesterday be was 
trying to free him from jail in 
Paris, as he began to fight the 
Government’s request to ex- 
tradite Mr Shayler to Britain, 
where he faces charges under 
the Official Secrets Act. 

Speaking from Paris, Mr 
Wadham said: “I hope to be 
able to get a ball hearing next 
week and I hope then be will 
be released". But it could be 
months before Mr Shayler 
Ends out if he will be returned 
to &ce trial in Britain. 

Meanwhile, Richard Tom- 
linson, a former MIS officer. 


was served with an injunc- 
tion in New Zealand yester- 


day banning him from mak- 
ing “damaging disclosures" 
about the agency’s activities. 

A Foreign Office spokes- 
man said: “There is no ques- 
tion of taking this action to 
stifle criticism of the Secret 
Intelligence Service. The 
reason for the action Is to pro- 
tect the secrecy or the ser- 
vice's operations and main- 
tain its effectiveness." 

It was clear that Britain 
told the New Zealand authori- 
ties that Mr Tomlinson had 
information which could 
damage that country's inter- 
ests. Doug Graham, the New 
Zealand attorney -general, de- 
scribed tbe injunction as 


"highly significant" to his 
country’s national security, 
and "of particular signifi- 
cance in terms of maintaining 
inter-governmental relations 
on security matters". 

Mr Tomlinson was released 
from jail earlier this year 
after being convicted under 
tbe Official Secrets Act for 
sending a book synopsis to a 
an Australian publisher. 
However, he said on New Zea- 
land television yesterday that 
he only wanted to expose M36 
bad management 


New York Times report, 
page 3; Leader comment and 
letters, page O 


Anti-gay 
bishops 
crush 
liberals 


Mattel nine Bunting 
Religious Affairs Editor 


A nglican bishops 
averted a' damaging 
split yesterday by 
voting by a huge ma- 
jority that homosexuality is 
incompatible with Biblical 
teaching and that sex is only 
permitted within marriage. 

The resolution represented 
a crushing defeat for liberal 
sections of the church against 
a powerful alliance of conser- 
vative evangelicals from 
America, Australia, Africa 
and Singapore, who threat- 
ened to walk out unless the 
Lambeth Conference upheld 
traditional Anglican teaching 
on sexual morality. 

Making a decisive interven- 
tion in the tense two-and-a- 
half hour debate, to prevent 
the Communion from disinte- 
grating. the Archbishop of 
Canterbury threw his office 
behind the conservatives. 

"This has been a difficult 
and painful debate, whatever 
one’s views. I became con- 
scious during this debate that 
we could allow disagreement 
to become division," said Dr 
George Carey In an un- 
scripted speech. 

“I stand wholeheartedly 
with traditional Anglican or- 
thodoxy. i see no room in the 
Scriptures and in the entire 
Christian tradition for sexual 
activity outside marriage.” 
The huge majority, 526 
votes to 70 with 45 absten- 
tions, represented a personal 
triumph for Dr Carey. Keep- 
ing the Lambeth Conference 
united has been a critical test 
of his leadership. 

Many African bishops said 


it was Dr Carey's own views 
on homosexuality and the 
relationships he has built up 
cm his visits to Africa which 
prevented than from walking 
out of the three-week Confer- 
ence, in Canterbury. 

During the debate, the Rt 
Rev Alexander Malik, Bishop 
of Lahore, Pakistan, voiced 
the horror of many bishops at 
t b p idea of same-sex unions 
and the ordination of active 
homosexuals. 

'It Is not gay bashing to up- 
hold the authority of Scrip- 
ture. It is a matter erf faith and 
dogma. What will we do at the 
next Lambeth when people 
ask for blessings for union 
with their pet animals — dogs 
and cats?" 

The Most Rev Moses Tay, 
Archbishop of Singapore, one 
of the key conservatives be- 
hind yesterday’s decision, 
warned the conference 
against "unhealthy literature 
which can be polluting” from 
provinces with a more sympa- 
thetic attitude to 
homosexuality. 

The conference’s hardline 
resolution stated that it could 
not “advise tbe legitimacy or 
blessing of same-sex unions 
nor the ordination of those In- 
volved in same-gender 
unions”. This is a significant 
setback to the campaign for 
gay rights within the Church 
of England. 

English bishops currently 
teach that faithf ul homosex- 
ual relationships are accept- 
able for the laity but not for 
the clergy. 

In practice, there are a sig- 
nificant number of practising 
homosexual priests, and sev- 
eral bishops have admitted 
that , when ordaining they do 



Gay church activist Richard Kirker (left) at Canterbury yesterday, argues with Bishop Chukwnma of Nigeria, who tried to 'cure* him by laying on hands photograph: sjmon phythian 


not inquire into priests’ sex- 
ual habits. 

The Lambeth Conference, 
which meets once every de- 
cade, Is only advisory and has 
no power to bar gay priests. 
But any softening of the 
Church of Englan d’s stance is 
extremely unlikely for the 
forseeable future, given the 
vehemence with which bish- 
ops, particularly the Africans, 
warned that toleration of ho- 
mosexuality in one part of the 
Anglican church might seri- 
ously damage another. 

In the United States, the 
Conference's decision will be 
greeted with dismay by many 
openly practising gay and les- 
bian priests, although the 
evangelical wing of the Epis- 


copal Church greeted the 
resolution with delight. 

“The willingness of so 
many American church lead- 
ers to try to legitimise homo- 
sexual behaviour has foisted 
this difficult discussion on 
the world-wide church. It has 
sapped our energy from ur- 
gent tasks such as evangelism 
and justice for the poorest,” 
said the Rt Rev James Stan- 
ton, Bishop of Dallas. 

The only concession the lib- 
erals managed to get into the 
resolution was that the 
church should continue to lis- 
ten to homosexuals. 

The Rt Rev Catherine Ros- 
kam. Bishop of New York, 
warned: "To condemn homo- 
sexuality Is evangelistic sui- 


cide in my region,” she said, 
"It will be a pyrrhic victory 
and you will have a divided 
churcb.” 

Outside the hall, there were 
bitter confrontations between 
advocates erf gay rights and 
opponents. The Rt Rev Em- 
manuel Chukwnma, Bishop 
of Enugu, Nigeria, tried to 
“cure” ' Richard Kirker, 
spokesman of the Lesbian and 
Gay Christian Movement, by 
laying on hands. 

"Repent, repent of your sin. 
You have no inheritance in 
Kingdom of God. Your church 
is dying in Europe because 
you condone immorality. You 
have made yourselves homo- 
sexuals because of your car- 
nality," he told him. 
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Move over John Grisham, Ulysses is new best seller 



Sales of Ulysses have risen 
by 50 per cent in some shops 


Gary Younge 
In Washington 


O NE of the most chal- 
lenging books in the 
English language, 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, has 
shot up the bestsellers list, 
ahead of popular novelists 
such as John Grisham and 
Tom Clancy, thanks to its 
number one ranking in a 
list of the best 100 novels 
published last month. 

Ulysses is now the num- 
ber two bestseller on the 
online bookseller, Amazon 
.com — (behind Rebecca 
Wells’ Divine Secrets of the 
Ya-Ya Sisterhood) — and 


has enjoyed a 50 per cent 
increase in sales tn some 
bookshops. 

,r We were looking for a 
copy of Ulysses this morn- 
ing and found that we had 
sold out," said Mary Ann 
Brownlow, a spokeswoman 
for Borders Books, a US 
national book chain. 

“The list hasn’t quite had 
the Impact of the Oprah 
book club [recommenda- 
tions by TV chat show host 
Oprah Winfrey] but I think 
it has got people talking 
about certain books and 
now they are going out to 
buy them," she said. 

The list, released two 
weeks ago by the Modern 


Library, a publishing sub- 
sidiary of Random House, 
has been the subject of 
great controversy since it 
listed, in order of prefer- 
ence, Ulysses, The Great 
Gatsby, A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, 
Lolita and Brave New 
World as the five top 
English language novels of 
tbe 20th. century. 

Initially criticised for its 
white, male bias, the 
method by which the rank- 
ings were compiled has also 
come under fire. The panel 
of 10 eminent board mem- 
bers of the Modern Library 
who actually picked tbe 
books have expressed sur- 


prise at how some of them 
made it to the top of the list. 

Asked how Brave New 
World made it to tbe top 
five, one said “God knows." 
and two others said “I have 
no idea". 

Panelists say they were 
not asked to list books in 
order of preference but sim- 
ply to tick novels from a list 
of 440 titles provided by 
Random House without 
ranking them. There was no 
consensus on whether they 


were listing the best written 
books, the most important 
or the most influential. One 
judge told the Washington 
Post he even voted for books 
he had not actually read. 


The board chairman of 
the Modern Library, Chris- 
topher Cerf, said: “I think 
the process is to some 
degree a scam, but it’s a 
good scam. I mean that in 
the best sense of the word. 

“The statistics weren't 
valid, but If you had a list 
that was really diverse and 
incredibly thought out, it 
would cause less contro- 
versy and then people 
wouldn’t buy books.” 

Booksellers say the Ust 
has made tittle difference 
to sales of the more popular 
classics. But for the likes of 
Ulysses it has provided a 
new lease of commercial 
life. 
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Leaked papers reveal tampering to prison reports that misled release panel □ Killer appeals for new hearing against ‘spurious refusal 

Kray cheated of parole, says lawyer 




ry 


Reg Kray ... hoping for 
release after 30 years 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 

R EG KRAY was un- 
fairly denied pa- 
role when he ap- 
plied earlier this 
year, according to 
leaked official doc umen ts 
These suggest that evidence 
helpfhl to Kray was altered by 
senior officials before the Pa- 
role Board considered it and 
that Kray was misled by 
prison officials as to what he 
had to do to secure his 
release. 

Kray, aged 64, completed 
the recommended 30 years of 


a life sentence for the murder 
of Jack McVitie In May. How- 
ever, his application for pa- 
role was turned down in April 
and he was told he could aot 
apply again until 2000 be- 
cause be had been drinking 
alcohol in prison, was “devi- 
ous and manipulative” and 
had failed to complete “of- 
fending behaviour'’ work. 

Now internal case work 
papers on Kray, compiled 
after his application was 
turned down, indicate that 
the Parole Board was misled 
as to his fitness for release. 
His solicitor, Trevor Linn, 
has written to the Home Sec- 
retary, Jack Straw, to ask 


that the parole refusal he set 
aside and a new hearing held. 

The official case work, 
papers on Kray, which were 
sent anonymously to Mr Linn ' 
in a brown envelope, suggest 
that the reasons for refusing 
him parole were “spurious 
and unsubstantiated” and 
that the Parole Board's deci- 
sion not to move Kray to an 
open prison in preparation 2 
for release was “spineless”. 

The papers, which will 
have been compiled by the' 
official charged with monitor- 
ing Kray in prison, address 
the grounds given for not pre- 
paring Kray for release. 

On Kray's admission of 


drinking alcohol while Inside, 
the assessment suggests that, 
since he had never become vi- 
olent or hem disciplined be- 
cause of his behaviour after a 

drink, he would appear to 
have alcohol under control. 
The case work papers quote 
the Home Office research doc- 
ument, Alcohol Misuse and 
the Prison Community, 
which bad suggested that al- 
cohol could be made available 
to some inmates as it helped 
them learn controlled drink- 
ing before they left prison. 

On his “manipulative a nd 
■devious behaviour”, the as- 
sessment suggests that Kray 
would hardly have admitted 


to drinking in prison, know- 
ing the problems it would 
cause, if he were manipula- 
tive and devious. 

As regards not taking part 
in an “offending behaviour 
course”, the papers state that 
Kray was “told in no uncer- 
tain terms [by a named prison 
official] that he would be get- 
ting out anyway” and did not 
need to bother with such a 
course. 

The papers suggest that 
Kray had, in fact, decided that 
he would attend such a course 
if it was required, as he 
wanted “to demonstrate his 
willingness to work with the 
regime at Wayland [prison in 


Norfolk where he is currently 
heldr- 

The documents also suggest 
that the original, sympa- 
thetic; assessments of Kray 
had been altered before they 
were to the Parole Board. 
While it bad originally been 
stated that “celebrities ... 
sought to ingratiate them- 
selves with the Krays . . . the 
inference was changed to how 
the Krays sought to ingratiate 
themselves with celebrities", 
says the report Reference to 
the fact that. Kray had demon- 
strated that he was in control 
of his drinking had been 
removed. 

In his letter to Mr Straw, 


Mr Linn writes: ‘The 
of evidence in this fashion is 
Scandalous." He adds thatas 
theParote Board decision was 
based in part on evidence that 
had been altered 

sent, the decision shouldbe 
set aside and the case referred 

a ^Kray. who recently 

for the second time, saodftp® 

prison yesterday: Wifti this 
revelation. I'm obviously 
hopeful of a new parole 
revtew and the prospect of 
release. If ft [the document^ 
reveal anything. Jack Straw 
and the prison service need 
no lessons from me on being 
manipulative and devious. 


Director 
savages 
‘dinosaurs’ 
of the opera 


Amelia Gentleman 


L eading lights of the 
opera world win be 
nursing new bruises 
today after a promi- 
nent director dismissed them 
as “horrible Jurassic Park di- 
nosaurs", prone at best to 
churning out mediocre 
performances. 

Jonathan Miller, who di- 
rects the occasional opera 
when he has time off from his 
work as a doctor, writer, exhi- 
bition curator and theatre di- 
rector. launched a stinging 
attack on uninspired perfor- 
mances, routinely delivered, 
by ageing prima donnas. 

Describing the industry's 
big names as inflexible. 
Miller said in an interview 
with Classic FM Magazine: 
“Some have a standard per- 
formance which they virtu- 
ally mail in — they come with 
a floppy disc, put it in the ma- 
chine and hope that the pro- 
duction will play it. 

"They are horrible, these 
Jurassic Park performers 
who arrive like huge dino- 
saurs with shreds of primeval 
vegetation hanging from their 
jaws and just do their bit" 
Miller avoided directing his 
attack at specific performers, 
but it was clear that his com- 
ments were aimed at the more 
senior members or the opera 
elite who tour the interna- 
tional circuit, stopping briefly 
at the major opera houses to 
make star appearances. 

He also expressed a sneer- 


‘They are 
horrible, these 
Jurassic Park 
performers 
who arrive 
like huge 
dinosaurs 
with shreds 
of primeval 
vegetation 
hanging from 
their jaws and 
just do their bit’ 

Jonathan Miller 


ing disdain for the new audi- 
ences that popular singers 
such as the Three Tenors — 
Luciano Pavarotti, Placldo 
Domingo and Jose Carreras 
— have attracted to opera. 

“If you perform n Trova- 
tore with Pavarotti, then you 
attract an audience of the sort 
that applauds when the cur- 
tain goes up, and you know 
you've committed a deeply 
vulgar error,” he said. 

Ash Khandakar, editor of 
Opera Now, agreed that some 
of opera’s best-known figures 







Jonathan Miller, writer, doctor and one-time opera director, offended by the genre’s ageing stars and new, populist audiences, who don’t know when to clap photograph: jane bown 


were past their prime. "Jona- 
than Miller is a bit of a tyran- 
nosaurus himself, but there is 
an element of truth here,” he 
said. “Certainly. Pavarotti 
can still produce a few vocal 
fireworks, but he is 62, which 
is quite old for a singer. And 
Dame Kiri Te Kanawa radi- 
ates stardom, but she doesn’t 
sing as well as she did — she’s 
become more of an icon. 
People still want to see them, 
just as they want to see the 
Rolling Stones or Tom Jones 
— also dinosaurs who don’t 


make the sound that they 
used to." 

A spokeswoman for the 
Royal Opera House, where 
Miller directed a highly ac- 
claimed production of Cosi 
fan tutte. said: "Obviously Mr' 
Miller is entitled to his opin- 
ion, but I don’t think his com- 
ments are applicable to the 
Royal Opera House. Most ex- 
perienced opera singers come 
with a will to work, and while 
they may already have ideas 
about how a part should be 
played, they are usually will- 


ing to discuss it with the 
director.” 

Dismissing the suggestion 
that opera’s big names were 
often dinosaurs, whose voices 
and pnttmsia.qn had faded, 
she said that Miller had been 
given a cast of young singers 
to work with for his ROH 
productions. 

A spokesman for English 
National Opera, where Miller 
has directed a number of pro- 
ductions, said no operatic di- 
nosaurs ever performed with 

them. 


Saddam raises stakes 
by blocking amis checks 


Shockingly funny 
gay memories 


Juflan Borger and M ark Tran 

S ADDAM Hussein began 
another head-on confron- 
tation with the West last 
night when he formally broke 
off co-operation with the 
United Nations commission in- 
vestigating his arsenal of bio- 
logical and chemical weapons, 
and with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Tile decision was framed as 
a unanimous vote by the Iraqi 
parliament and quickly rati- 
fied by the Revolutionary 
Council, the forum in which 
President Saddam customarily 
announces his decisions. 

It came two days after the 
break-up of talks with the UN 
Special Commission on Iraq 
i Unseam) on its plans to carry 
out a fast-track series erf 1 in- 
spections to verify Baghdad's 
claim to have destroyed all 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Earlier. Unscom's chairman, 
Richard Butler, had played 
down the impasse, telling the 
BBC it was not a crisis. But 
President Saddam, by freezing 
Unscom's routine operations, 
raised the stakes significantly. 

An Iraqi statement said it 
had been decided to “com- 
pletely suspend cooperation” 
with the UN weapons inspec- 
tors and the IAEA, the nu- 
clear watchdog. It said UN 
monitoring would, however, 
be allowed on condition that 
UN personnel "carry out the 
monitoring strictly respect- 
ing Iraq's sovereignty*, secu- 
rity and its people’s dignity". 

This means UN experts can 
no longer search suspected 


weapons sites or gain access 
to documents. However, mon- 
itoring cameras and sensors 
installed in suspected 
weapons sites will remain. 

In messages to the Arab 
League in Cairo yesterday. 
Iraq declared it had lost pa- 
tience with Unscom, which it 
accused of serving United 
States and British interests. It 
urged the league to help it lift 
sanctions Imposed after the 
1990 invasion of Kuwait. 
Baghdad blames the embargo 
for hundreds of thousands of 
Iraqi deaths. 

Mr Butler was due to brief 
the UN secretary-general. 

Baghdad holds the 
initiative after 
widening rift in UN 
Security Council 

Kofi Annan, yesterday before 
they both report to the Secu- 
rity Council today. Washing- 
ton. London and other capi- 
tals have with eld final 
judgment on the seriousness 
of the situation until then. 

Hie Security Council is ex- 
pected to issue a low-key 
statement, hoping to sidestep 
a rerun of the confrontation 
in January that almost pre- 
cipitated US and British air 
| strikes against Iraq. Diplo- 
mats acknowledged that 
Baghdad holds the initiative, 
after widening divisions on 
the council last time between 
the US and Britain on the one 


hand and France, Russia and 
China on the other. 

A UN resolution in March, 
following the last crisis, 
threatened Iraq with the “se- 
verest consequences” if it 
failed to live up to its agree- 
ment to allow Unscom access 
to suspected weapons sites 
and relevant documentation. 

US officials at the time in- 
terpreted the resolution as a 
licence to inflict punitive air- 
strikes if Baghdad again ob- 
structed inspections. Now 
Washington is playing down 
that possibility, while insist- 
ing it remains an option. 

The US still has 100 war- 
planes In Saudi Arabia, an 
aircraft carrier with about 75 
aircraft aboard, and 13 other 
warships in the Gulf, together 
with 20,000 troops. Britain 
maintains Tornados in Ku- 
wait as Us contribution to 
policing the no-fly zone in 
southern Iraq. 

Mr Butler described Bagh- 
dad's position as “frankly not 

supportable” and said he was 
pU22led by it as Unscom in- 
spectors had been close to de- 
claring Iraq in enm pliaiw 
with UN resolutions on mis- 
siles and chemical weapons. 

But he said his team was 
not close to giving Iraq a 
clean bill of health over its 
suspected biological arsenaL 
“Biology is a mess, but Iraq 
knows that which is perhaps 
one of the reasons why 
they’ve spent a lot of time in 
talks putting up a smoke- 
screen,” he said. 

Saddam’s garni , page 7- 
Loadcr comment, pegs 9 


Phil Daoust 


Scott Capurro 

The PJeasance. Edinburgh 

S COTT Capurro is minc- 
ing around a gay bar in 
San Francisco, getting 
wasted on Martinis and trying 
to wheedle some advice out of 
his unseen lawyer friend. He 
seems to be mixed up in a sui- 
cide. or worse. Andrew Lloyd- 
Webber’s Memory is playing 
in the background. Capurro 
begins to unfold his unhappy 
tale with the aid oTa pair of 
oven-glove puppets. When a 
third character enters the 

story, he takes off a shoe, un- 
rolls a sock and presses that 
into action. 

This is the start of one of the 

oddest, funniest, most disturb- 
ing shows you are likely to see 
at this year’s Edinburgh Festi- 
val — an unholy cross be- . 
tween American Psycho, and . 
Sooty and Sweep. 

Capture's Character is 
waspish and witty, shallow as 
a fairy’s footprint and campas 
a row of pink tents. He makes 
his living as a comic, acting 
straight for his public and 
dreaming of one day making it 
big in TV. He claims to relish 
the gay scene, yet has an un- 
conscious distaste for it He 
also has a big thing for 
straight-acting gays — or at 
least one of them, the divine 
Ttoylor. whom he picks up at a 
pool table. 


Taylor Is up for a one-night 
stand, but nothing more. He 
doesn’t return Scott's calls, 
and pretends not to recognise 
him when they meet at the 
beach. This one-sided love af- 
fair can only end in tears. 

And, in this case, blood, spunk 
and dismemberment. 

Capurro describes this new 
one-man show, Brain Soafffe, 
as “a comedy about murder 
and date rape”, which says It 
aEL It's a mostly hilarious 
hour, if you can take the ex- 
plicit descriptions. He has cre- 
ated an appalling yet e ngagi n g 
character, all neurotic vulner- 
ability and merciless cyni- 

| cism. whose remarks about 
lust— “Stupid is sexy”, or 
Tm frightened, yet I have an 

, erection”— will strike a chord 
with gays and straights alike. 

But there’s a horrific side to 
the general hilarity. Brain 
Soufffe Kids with Capurro 
buggering Taylor till he 
bleeds, then drugging and kill- 
ing him. 

Capurro makes no claims to 
good taste — his stand-up rou- 
tine includes jokes about 
Anne Frank — and this atroc- 
ity is not a few throwaway 
lines but a detailed descrip- 
tion, involving characters he 
has fleshed out for an hour. 

It’s remarkably powerful, 
the contrast between the 
bitchy, self-obsessed narrator 
and the terrible acts he’s de- 
tailing— and you'd expect it 
to shock audiences Into 
silence. Yet on the night I saw 
It the fans guffawed fit to wet 
themselves. It’s hard to be- 
lieve this was what Capurro 
intended. 


Miller has a reputation' for 
outspoken comments. In 1982 
he publicly declared — but 
did not carry out — his inten- 
tion of giving up working in 
theatre and opera. • 

In 1991, he announced he 
was planning to leave Eng- 
land because it was “a mean. 


peevish little country”, add- 
ing: “I cant quite get the 
point or opera critics’ 
spibeftilness.” 

Wounded divas may find 
some consolation- in Miller’s 
admission that he is not actu- 
ally particularly interested in 
opera. “I never listen to the 


opera nor go to it.” he said. “I 
can’t even sit through my 
own productions. I can't read 
music and I’m not interested 
in the theatre. In fact, my 
career has been a succession 
of unsolicited invitations that 
I have been too weak-willed to 
resist” 
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The Shayler affair 


Did MI6 really try 
to assassinate 
Colonel Gadafy? 


Claims by David Shayler, an 
ex-MI5 agent, surfaced in the 
New York Times yesterday. That 
account is reproduced below 


By Sarah LyaH 


D ID the British gov- 
ernment try to as- 
sassinate Colonel 
Muammar Gadafy, 
the Libyan leader, 
in February 1996 by planting 
a bomb under his motorcade? 
And did the plan go awry be- 
cause agents from MJ6, the 
foreign intelligence service, 
put the bomb under tbe 
wrong car, killing several 
Libyan bystanders? 

Britons may never know 
the answers, or even the cred- 
ibility of the assertions, but 
for the last few days the 
nation has been consumed by 
the questions. Or at least sort 
of consumed, because news 
organisations are not really 
allowed to ask them. 

A sweeping injunction has 
barred newspapers and televi- 
sion news programmes from 
publishing the embarrassing 
allegations about the Inner 
workings of Britain's security 
services, brought up by a dis- 
gruntled former officer. The 
media have been forced to dis- 
cuss the allegations without 
actually saying what the alle- 
gations are. 

‘Tve known these thing s 
for something like 16 months, 
and I am not allowed to pub- 
lish any of it,” said Jonathan 
Uolbornw, editor of the Mail 
on Sunday. 

It was the Mall on Sunday 
that a year ago published an 
inirtai round of disclosures by 
the disgruntled agent, David 
Shayler, aged 32, who left his 
job at MI5 — the domestic se- 
curity agency, where he 
worked on the Libyan desk — 
in early 1997. 


At the time he said he was 
frustrated at the organisa- 
tion's incompetence, misman- 
agement and lack of account- 
ability. Among other folngs, 
he said ME bad kept files on 
several members of the cur- 
rent government, including 
Peter Mandelson, . the Trade 
and Industry Secretary, when 
they were active in student 
movements in the 1970s. He 
also spoke of low morale and 
drunkenness in the agency. 

Shocked at the airing of in- 
timate details about ME, the 
Government quickly obtained 
a far-reaching civil injunction 
barring the British news 
media from airing any more 
of Shayler’ s allegations. 

Sensing that he faced arrest 
under Britain's draconian 
Official Secrets Act, Shayler 
fled the country. But last 
week the long arm of the Gov- 
ernment caught up with him. 
The former agent, who was 
threatening to publish details 
of the supposed Gadafy plot 
on the Internet, was arrested 
in a hotel room in Paris. He is 


now in a Parisian prison, 
fighting Britain's efforts to 
extradite h™ 

“He's a whistleblower,’* 
said Shayler's Lawyer. John 
Wariham, the director of Lib- 
erty. the civil liberties group. 

“In comparison with the 
[United] States, we have no 
real system of political ac- 
countability or legal account- 
ability,” he said, since the spy 
services are not even account- 
able to Parliament “Tinder 
the law here. If David dis- 
closed the colour of the car- 
pets in the office where he 
worked, that would be a crim- 
inal oftence.” 

Tbe case is threatening to 
turn into a repeat of the infa- 
mous Spy catcher case of 1986. 
in which Peter Wright a 
retired intelligence officer, 
published a book disclosing 
embarrassing secrets. Tbe 
government spent hundreds 
of thousands of pounds to in- 
sure the book would never be 
published — nor its allega- 
tions printed — in Britain, 
but copies were smuggled in 
from the United States and 
sold to the curious and the 
daring by the side of the road. 

Now, with tbe advent of tbe 
Internet it is probably only a 
matter of time before 
Shayler's allegations are 
disseminated. 

Even so, the Government 



Are Britain'* Covert Operatives Messing Up? Don't Even 
Ask 
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Yesterday’s New York Times (below) and the paper’s website 


has taken the harshest poss- 
ible stand against tbe news 
media. “The thinking behind 
the injunction is that because 
of the nature of his work, it's 
possible that national secu- 
rity can be damaged," said a 
spokeswoman for the Home 
Office, who spoke on condi- 
tion that her name not be 
used 

Strangely enough, tbe Gov- 
ernment told the press earlier 
this week It could report the 
allegation about the Gadafir 
assassination plot In the 
vaguest possible terms be- 
cause, the Home Office 
spokeswoman said, “it is 
on true". 

But it forbade reporting of 
related details, such as tty* al- 
legations that the agent in 
charge had ties to a shady 
rightwing fundamentalist 
group in Libya, and that he 
was paid $160,000. 

Reporters are hamstrung in 
two ways, editors said Be- 
cause of the Official Secrets 
Act, it is virtually Impossible 
to get anyone to teQ them any- 
thing about the inner work- 
ings of ME or ME, so they 
cannot check the veracity of 
Shayler's allegations. And be- 
cause of the injunction, they 

cannot even publish informa- 
tion about his credibility, or 
lack of it, in any detail 

“If we do, we can be prose- 
cuted,” said John Wztherow, 
editor of the Sunday Times. 
“Or they can go for an injuncS 
tlon, which would force us to 
stop printing and scrap the 
newspapers we’ve printed 
already.” 

In addition, the injunction 
requires that anything the 
papers print on the subject 
that comes directly from 
Shayler must be vetted by the 
Government, which then de- 
cides what the papers can 
print 

“As a journalist in a free 
democracy," said Jonathan 
Holborow, of Tbe Mail on 
Sunday, this censorship 
“makes me fed pretty sick”. 

“We haven't had this sort of 
thing since the war,” he 
said . — New York Times. 


Are Britain’s Covert Operatives Messing Up? Don ’tEven Ask 
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Echoes of Spycatcher, the gag 
that exploded in Thatcher’s face 


Richard Noiton-Taykur 


T WELVE years ago, the 
Guardian and the Ob- 
server were prevented 
by a court injunction from 
disclosing allegations made 
in Spycatcber, the memoirs of 
the former ME officer, Peter 
Wright 

The Thatcher government 
continued to try to gag the 
British press, even after an 
Australian court had dis- 
missed its attempt to sup- 
press the book, and after It 
was published in the US. 

There was no attempt to ex- 
tradite Wright from Austra- 
lia. He was prosecuted in a 
civil action for allegedly 
breaching his dirty of confi- 
dentiality. The Government 
is now trying to extradite 
David Shayler from France 
and prosecute him in a crimi- 
nal trial for allegedly breach- 
ing the Official Secrets Act. 

Nevertheless, there are 
striking similarities between 
the two cases. 

In 1987, after a two-year 
fight in the English courts, 
■,he newspapers went to Stras- 
bourg for a ruling under 
Article 10 of the European 
Convention of Human Rights 
which covers freedom of ex- 
pression. It is now enshrined 
in British law under the 
Human Rights Act. 

First, the European Com- 
mission of Human Rights an- 
nounced its ruling: “Freedom 
of expression constitutes one 
of the essential foundations of 



The former MI5 officer Peter Wright. Attempts to stifle his 
disclosures bear similarities with the David Shayler case 


a democratic society,' in par- 
ticular freedom of political 
and public debate. This Is of 
Special importance for the 
free press which has a legiti- 
mate interest in reporting on 
and drawing the- public's at- 
tention to deficiencies in the 


operation of government ser- 
vices. including possible ille- 
gal activities. It is Incumbent 
on the press to impart infor- 
mation and ideas about such 
matters and the public has a 
right to receive them.” 

In a passage particularly 


pertinent to today, it contin- 
ued: “It was clear by the time 
the book [Spycatcher] was 
published in the USA that 
confidentiality of Information 
held by Mr Peter Wright had 
been destroyed . . . The Com- 
mission fails to see a pressing 
social need to prevent the 
British public from reading 
about something the rest of 
the world was free to read by 

then . . ,** 

Finally, in 1991 the Euro- 
pean Court of Human Rights 
declared in equally ringing 
phrases: “Freedom of expres- 
sion constitutes one of the 
essential foundations of a 
democratic society ... It is 
applicable not only to 'infor- 
mation' or Ideas' that are 
favourably received or 
regarded as inoffensive or as 
a matter of indifference, but 
also to those that offend, 
shock or disturb. 

“These principles,” the 
court went on. “are of partic- 
ular importance as for as the 
press Is concerned. Whilst it 
must not overstep the bounds 
set inter alia, in the Interests 
of national security' or for 
• maintaining the authority of 
the Judiciary 1 , It Is neverthe- 
less incumbent on It to Impart 
Information and ideas on mat- 
ters of public interest 

“Not only does the press 
have the of imparting 

such information and ideas. 
The public also has a right to 
receive them. Were It other- 
wise. the press would be 
unable to play its vital role of 
■public watchdog 1 .” 
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«l didn’t sleep last night. I was at home in bed and it was 
real dark outside and I could hear these noises out back. 

I was sure someone was coming for me and I thought 
maybe that’s what the killer did with the others.” 

Jean, a prostitute, on the recent murders of three of her colleagues 






The media has been forced to discuss the allegations concerning Colonel Muammar Gadafy without saying what they are 
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ARAB BANK PLC 

GIVEN NEW RATING 


Thomson Bank Watch is 
pleased to announce the 
assignment of new ratings 
for Arab Bank PLC. The 
rating exercise for Arab 
Bank was indeed unique 
as the legal structure of 
the bank is unlike 
anything previously seen, 
even when compared to 
developed markets. While 
typically it is unusual to 
split a rating as such, the 
very nature of Arab Bank 
necessitates such an 
action. 

Arab Bank PLC can lay 
claim to cine of the longest 
and decidedly the most 
distinguished histones of 
any bank in the Middle 
East region. The bank's 
origin pre-dates World 
Whr II and has continued 
on during periods of 
regional turmoil and strife 
that would have severely 
tested and destroyed the 
resolve of many 
institutions not just 
regionally but globally, if 
similar circumstances 
were applied. During a 11 
of these periods, the bank 
has not just weathered 
each crisis,, but in every 
case benefited and 
emerged even stronger. 
Arab Bank can be 
described in at least two 
ways. The first way. the 
bank is dearly a survivor. 
The second way is that the 
bank's own name can be a 
misnomer, especially from 
risk profile perspective. 
While the bank is 
headquartered in Amman 
Jordan, the overall 


Senior Debt : 
Short-Term : 
Issuer 

country risk profile 
resembles some of the best 
banks domiciled in both 
Western Europe and the 
United States. The bank 
brings with it. a long 
history and a philosophy 
that its customers are 
indeed "first and most 
important". It is this 
philosophy that has 
created the bank that 
exists today and that can 
lay claim to be a peer bank 
when compared to some 
of the best banks in the 
world. This philosophy 
has also moved Arab Bank 
into being one of the only 
true "flight to quality" 
banks in the Middle East. 
Arab Bank is diversified 
over a broad geography 
where operations 

comprising more than 
80% of consolidated 
activities are conducted 
outside of Jordan. The 
unique capital structure 
enables the bank ratings 
to be considered 
independent of any 
sovereign rating for the 
country in which the Arab 
Bank is headquartered. 
Further there are sufficient 
legal precedents and 
opinions which indicate 
that any potential 
extraterritorial seizure of 
Arab Bank external assets 
by local regulatory' 
authorities is highly 
unlikely and not valid 
under most if not all legal 
jurisdictions. Accordingly, 
as the vast majority of Tier 
1 capita], and assets are 
outside of Jordan thereby 


assigned AA- 
assigned TBW-1 
assigned B 

greatly diminishing the 
element of transfer risk 
and as a hard currency 
tUS Dollar) is the 
functional currency for 
Arab Bank, Thomson 
Bank Watch employs the 
global ratings scale for the 
Arab Bank rating. Asset 
quality is extremely solid 
given the history of 
expertise cultivated and 
applied to lending. 
Additionally. a 

conservative level of loan 
loss reserves is 
maintained to fully cover 
non-performing loans. 
The tenor of the loan 
portfolio is quite short 
with 80% scheduled to 
mature within one year as 
of YR97. Total loans for 
Arab Bank typically 
represent less than 50% of 
assets. The stability of 
earnings is enhanced by 
the conservative 

asset/liability 
management as well as 
lending strategy and 
geographic 
diversification. Also 
supporting the sound 
financial position is a 
healthy capital base with 
the BIS Tier I ratio 
exceeding 12% and 
shareholders' equity to 
assets of nearly 9%. Arab 
Bank is well established 
and dynamic, as 
demonstrated in its sound 
performance and 

impressive perseverance. 
Management has planned 
for any potential 
disruption in the Arab 
Region by building capital 


in its branches in some of 
the world's major 
financial centers. Even in 
the unlikely event of a 
regional difficulty 

affecting more than 
Jordan, Arab Bank has 
more than sufficient asset 
liquidity to repay all 
foreign currency 

obligations. As Arab Bank 
has several sizable 
subsidiaries, affiliates, 
and an extensive 
network of international 
branches, the bulk of 
consolidated equity is 
housed outside of Jordan. 
Management has 

coordinated the broad 
geography of banking 
operations through the 
hubs in Amman, London 
and Geneva. The 
underlying strategy has 
been a focus on serving 
Arab communities 

worldwide, particularly 
through trade finance 
both on and off of the 
balance sheet. Credit 
quality is solid, as are loan 
loss reserves and capital. 
Management prefers to 
maintain a high degree of 
liquidity mainly in 
conservative inter-bank 
placements and 

government securities. 
Consequently, returns have 
been modestly lower than 
those of diversified 
international banks. 

Management's successful 
and well developed 
strategy provides the 
foundation for the 
continued sound expansion 
of operations. 
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Margaret Thatcher . . . had 
hotel sold off in 1981 

□ Gleneagles was 
owned by British Rail 
until 1981 

□ It Is set in 850 acres 
and boasts 3X golf 
courses 

□ About 600 staff keep 
the guests in the 229 
bedrooms in pampered 
luxury 

□ It Is one of only a 
handful of hotels in Scot- 
land that is AA Five Red 
Star rated 

□ A one-night stay 
costs £445 all in 

□ An hour’s golfing 
tuition with the head 
professional costs £90 

□ A champagne cock- 
tail in the bar costs 
£9.95 

□ It had a turnover of 
£26 million last year 



King Hussein . . . spent 
honeymoon at Gleneagles 



Gleneagles. which looks set to shed Its independence and become the fla gship centre of a large hotel chain 
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Mecca of rich golfers up for sale 


Gerard Seenan on Gleneagles, 
the magnet for celebrities built for 
£20,000 and likely to fetch £1 1 0m 


G leneagles 

hotel, the favour- 
ite destination or 
the rich and sporty 
for more than 70 
years, is up for sale. The ex- 
clusive Perthshire retreat Is 
expected to fetch about £110 
million. 

The hotel and sporting 
resort was placed on the mar- 
ket after its owners. Diageo, 
received 12 unsolicited ap- 
proaches from potential buy- 
ers. There has been a great 
deal of consolidation in the 
hotel industry in the past 
year, and Gleneagles looks 
certain to shed its indepen- 


dence and become the flag- 
ship centre of a large hotel 
chain. 

Diageo, the food and drink 
company formed by the 
merger of Guinness and 
Grand Metropolitan, has 
asked its financial adviser to 
send out information to Inter- 
ested bidders. 

US giants Blackstone, 
which recently paid £520 mil- 
lion for the Savoy Group, and 
Sbarwood Hotels and Resorts, 
which paid £32 million for the 
Turnberry hotel aud golf 
courses in Ayrshire, are both 
expected to bid. 

Gleneagles has gone 


through a series of owners 
since it was taken out of Brit- 
ish Rail's hands and priva- 
tised in 1981. 

The hotel was built for 
£20.000. by the former Caledo- 
nian Railway Company in 
1924. and subsequently came 
under the ownership of Brit- 
ish RaiL 

Margaret Thatcher was 
none too keen on a public rail 
service, never mind a public 
rail service which owned a 
hotel, and she had Gle n eagles 
sold off in 1981. The private 
consortium which bought It 
was taken over by Bell's whis- 
ky in 1984. Six months later 
Bell's was the subject of the 
infamous Ernest Saunders 
takeover, and Guinness be- 
came owners of Gleneagles. 

Diageo yesterday said the 
merger of Guinness was not 
the driving force behind the 


Gleneagles sale. “There has 
been a lot of consolidation in 
the hotel industry and as a 
result of this the board has 
been looking at seeing if the 
bids that have been vaunted 
are actually out there." 

The successful bidder will 
be buying not just the 229- 
room hotel, but a key piece of 
golfing glamour. Gleneagles 
has three championship 
courses designed by the Open 
winners James Braid and 
Jack Nicklaus, and although 
golfers no longer land their 
planes on the courses, they 
remain among the most ex- 
clusive and loved in the 
world. 

When Lee Trevino first 
played the King's course he 
said: “If heaven is as good as 
this. I sure hope they have 
some tee times left”. And it 
was Gleneagles, also, that in- 


spired Sean Connery's love of 
the game. 

The former milkman 
turned Aim star was sent 
there to learn golf for the 
round he played in -the film 
Goldfinger. 

After a few lessons at Glen- 
eagles he was hooked: he 
returned for a week of inten- 
sive training and the star of 
the celebrity Pro Am circuit 
was bom. 

Yet it is not just golf that 
sets Gleneagles apart from 
other hotels. Glamour has al- 
ways been its key feature. 

In the 1930s the glitzy 
golfed; in the 1950s the rich 
followed the London Season 
with yachting at Cowes, polo 
at Deauville — and golf and 
grouse shooting at 
Gleneagles. 

More recently, it is the 
place where King Hussein of 


Jordan and Queen Noor hon- 
eymooned. and the place 
where hundreds of Hollywood 
stars spend the night in Scot- 
land. Bob Hope said it was 
part of the reason he loved the 
country. “. . . you’ve got Glen- 
eagles. If you had the Califor- 
nia weather. I’d move there.” 

The rich have always had 
much to love about Glenea- 
gles. As well as the golf 
courses, has a shooting and 
fishing school, an equestrian 
centre, a falconry school, and 
an off-road driving centre. 

The 600 staff are likely to 
keep their jobs if a buyer with 
£110 million is found. “At that 
price what you are paying for 
is the staff and their expert- 
ise,” says the manag in g direc- 
tor. Peter Lederer. 

The staff and their expert- 
ise. perhaps, but also a real 
piece of golfing glamour. 


New lads’ 
of Labour 
attacked 


Bwen MacAskBI. Chtof 

Political Correspondent 


A CLAIM that Labour 
is in fiie pernicious 
grip of a “new lad- 
dism’’ culture is 
made in today by Helen Wil- 
kinson, co-founder of Demos, 
Tony Blair’s favourite think 
tank. 

She accuses the coterie 
around the leadership of para- 
noia and Insecurity. They are 
“too fond of the trappings of 
power and exclusivity, and 
too ready to use that power to 
contain debate rather than 
promote it”. 

In an article for the New 
Statesman, published today 
and wr i tt e n before the ap- 
pointment week of Gus 
Macdonald as a Scottish 
Office minister, she says: 
“The culture of cronyism ap- 
pears to be permeating Gov- 
ernment, spreading tentacle- 
like: a Job here, a job there.” 
She warns that this group 
could be more interested in 
controlling the media t h an in 
“real” world events. 

“Now I feel an outsider in a 
new Labour culture which pa- 
rades roofless, individualist 
tic, brash and boastful boys. 
Drapergate does not just ex- 
pose the boys' culture and dis- 
tribution of power In Blair's 
Britain, it casts a shadow 
over Blair’s claim to be cham- 
pioning a new politics." 

Since Its foundation five 
years ago, Demos has fed 
many ideas to Labour's policy 
makers. Last May its director 
and cofounder, Geoff Mul- 
gan, joined the Downing 
Street policy unit. 

A spokeswoman for Demos 
said yesterday Ms Wilkin- 
son’s views were “indepen- 
dent of Demos and not some- 
thing we would like to 
comment on". 

Ms Wilkinson, aged 33, de- 
scribes in file article how she 


had not felt at bomeintheol^ 
Labour macho culture 
had fully embraced New 

never agonised over 
whether, in pursuit of P^wer. 
the party was Jett Isomng^. 
principles and 
short. That is. until now. Less 
than two years Into the Gov- 
S-mnent’s first term. I fi* 

like a lover who has 
been abandoned and who 
fears she is about to disco \er 
a betrayal, and I find myself 
recoiling and seeking solace 
in the arms of the only other 
Labour I know.” 

$he cannot pinpoint when 
her journey away from New 
’Labour began, but a factor 
was the Observer’s revela- 
tions about the lobbyists, es- 
pecially Derek Draper. 
"Blair’s internal cotene is 
predominantly male, as is 
Brown's; there are only two 
women in the Downing Street 
policy uni t," she says. 

The group has a common 
love of football. “The policy 
unit, it is said, regularly plays 
flve-a-side with other new- 
generation acolytes such as 
Ben Wegg-Prosser, Peter 
Mandelson's aide.” 

This “new lad" culture 
seems harmless but turns 
into an old boys' network. 
“The men remain in charge, 
with old Labour’s macho lab- 
ourist culture replaced by a 
subtler, covert and insidious 
laddisbness — all the more 
alienating for being steeped 
in predominantly middle- 
class values.” 

Ms Wilkinson, a project di- 
rector at Demos, is at present 
in the US, where she has 
spent much or the past year. 

She describes many of the 
players in New Labour as 
“dysfunctional*', "control 
freaks and addictive per- 
sonalities”. 


Helm Wradnson, pa®« 8 


Mirror Group shelves plan 
for daily sports newspaper 


JanfaieGBMon 

Rbdh r n im ■pn n ilnn t 


B RITAIN’S first daily 
sports newspaper looked 
all but dead last night as its 
owners. Mirror Group. - de- 
layed its launch indefinitely. 

Staff at the Sporting Life, 
which had been due to launch 
on October 19, were told yes- 
terday the paper needed fur- 
ther research. It is the brain- 
child of one-time Sun editor 
Kelvin MacKe n zie. who as 
Mirror Group deputy chief 
executive closed the old 
Sporting Life in May. when 
the group acquired its rival, 
the Racing Post 
Mr MacKenzie’s plan, for a 
daily sports paper to take on 
the tabloids was dropped 
when he left the group six 
weeks ago. and the new Sport- 
ing Life was positioned be- 
tween the Daily Mail and the 
broadsheet newspapers. 


With an editorial budget be- 
lieved to be around £20 mil- 
lion, Sporting Life editor and 
former Guardian Media edi- 
tor John Mulbolland had 
been recruiting a team of 120 
people for the October launch. 
According to sources inside 
the Mirror Group, he was un- 
aware until yesterday of the 
decision to delay the launch. 

Sixty-five Journalists have 
been recruited so far, al- 
though only about 10 have ac- 
tually joined the paper. A 
recruitment freeze is in place. 

Mr Mulbolland is under- 
stood to have warned the 65 
that their ftiture might not be 
secure. One who had not yet 
signed a contract said last 
night: “I was told I was lucky 
and at least I hadn't commit- 
ted myself." 

A Mirror Group spokesman 
said last night Sporting Life 
would be launched as a daily- 
sports paper “when we can be 
sure it will be successful". 



Open an Alliance Current Account 
and we’ll give you £20 to help leather 
your own nciL Whal'i more, there are 
no crazy overdraft charges. 

You'll also have access to your money 
at over 300 Alliance b Leicester 
branches, more than 14.000 LINK 
cash machines and nearly 20.000 
post offices. So there’s no more convenient 
way to bank 

Moving is easy with our free Switching Pack. 
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Wrong number lands navy 
expert in Spielberg’s war 


Sergeant major 
hired to help 
Hollywood. Nick 
Hopkins reports 


I 


P THE Royal Marines 
drummed one thing into 
Sergeant Major Ken Mur- 
gatrovd during his 22 years 
service, it was the Impor- 
tance of seizing 
opportunities. 

His go-getting earned him 
a formidable reputation in 
the navy and among the 
elite members of the 
Special Boat Service with 
whom he regularly worked, 
but was somewhat wasted 
in civvy street. 

Until, that Is, Mr Murga- 
troyd. dialed a wrong num- 
ber during a telesales job. 

Instead of cold-calling a 
computer company, he 
rang the direct line of Neil 
Corbould. a senior assis- 
tant to the film director 
Steven Spielberg. 

Within minutes Mr Mur- 
gatroyd had been hired for 
a leading role In the ac- 
claimed World War 11 film. 
Saving Private Ryan. 

The Duke wasn't just Mr 
Murgatroyd’s good fortune. 
Mr Spielberg was so im- 
pressed with the scenes the 
former sergeant major was 
in charge of. they became 
the cornerstone of a movie 
which is already being 
tipped for Oscars. 

Mr Spielberg wanted to 
make the opening minutes 
of Saving Private Ryan, 
which depict the D-Day 
Normandy landings at 
Omaha beach, as realistic 
as possible. He needed a 
specialist in amphibious 
warfare to advise stars Tom 



Ken Murgatroyd: go-getting 

with Spielberg 

Hanks and Matt Damon, 
and ensure filming of the 
combat scenes was done au- 
thentically, but safely. 

Mr Murgatroyd. 52, who 
was one of the navy’s fore- 
most authorities on landing 
manoeuvres, was IdeaL 

“I had the most incredi- 
ble piece of luck,” said Mr 
Murgatroyd, of Broad- 
stone, near Poole. Dorset 

“1 hadn't even heard of 
the film when they took me 
on. I was ringing firms in 
Surrey trying to sell an In- 
ternet database, when I 
pressed a wrong button and 
ended up talking to a man 
at a special effects com- 
pany. I told him I had made 
a mistake, but out of curios- 
ity asked him what kind of 
work he did. When he told 
me. I thought I can help 
with that” 

His first task was to over- 
see the renovation of 11 US 
navy boats which had been 
rescued from a desert in 
Palm Springs. 

“They had been aban- 


doned after the Vietnam 
war and needed to be 
changed to look like the 
craft that were used on D- 
Day,” said Mr Murgatroyd. 

Then, he recruited 22 for- 
mer marines, some of 
whom had served in the 
Falklands war, to help him 
with the six weeks filming, 
which took place in County 
Wexford, Ireland. 

Hobnobbing with the ce- 
lebrities did not faze Mr 
Murgatroyd at alL 

“In fact, I found all the 
Hollywood types very unas- 
suming. 1 don’t think they 
had ever worked with 
someone like me or my 
boys before. We were 
smart, punctual, and did 
what we said we would do. 
They liked that. We didn't 
mess them around, and 
they didn’t mess us 
around.” 

“Tom Hanks was a good 
listener and worked very 
hard. Steven Spielberg was 
fantastic. 

“He thinks all the time 
and if something does not 

go as expected, he sees 
whether that gives him new 
opportunities.” 

The footage from the 
landings was so good, Mr 
Spielberg decided to use it 
for the first 24 minutes of 
the film. 

“The lads who fought in 
the Falklands war said the 
filming brought back mem- 


ories of Bomb Alley,” said 
Mr Murgatroyd. 

Last Sunday he took his 
wife Jacqui to a special 
showing of the film for the 
cast and crew at Leicester 
Square. 

“The opening sequences 
of the film are very, very 
powerful, and l am very 
proud to have been 
involved.” 
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With the premier rate 


If you carry a credit card, why 
not carry the best? Just see what 
the Premier Card from Capital One 
has to offer: 

• The UK's loicest rate - 6.9% 
APR fixed until April 1999 

• No Annual Fee 

• Credit limit up to £ 10,000 

• Sairings of up to £ 200 * 

• First Class Customer Service 

So why not call us now and 
start enjoying the benefits of the 
Premier Card? 
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MPs attack 
NHS records 


system 


David Hencto 
Westminster Conwspondent 


T HE NHS Executive 
was condemned by 
MPs yesterday for 
buying a hospital 
computer system which will 
take 13 years to become folly 
operational and win cost the 
taxpayer “many times” the 
£32 million already spent de- 
veloping rt 

The Commons public ac- 
counts committee is scathing 
about the “serious fairin gs" of 
the executive in buying the 
Read Codes patient records 
system pioneered by Lough- 
borough GP James Read in 
1990. 

Tbe committee said the 
innovative system was ac- 
quired for £1.25 million by tbe 
taxpayer from Dr Read with- 
out an independent study and 
for double the original price. 

Dr Read was then put in 
charge of the project and 
given exclusive distribution 
rights to the NHS, creating a 
“wholly unacceptable" con- 
flict of Interest The report 
reveals that Dr Read tabs per- 
sonally made £627,643 out of 
the system since 1990. 

Eight years after its acqui- 
sition. the Read Codes is 
being tested and used in just 
12 NHS hospitals. 

Full implementation is ex- 
pected to take a further five 


years and health profession- 
als are divided about whether 1 
it will work. 

PAC chairman David Davis 
said: “The Read Codes have 
so far cost £32 million, and 
full implementation will cost 
many times that amount. 

“It is wholly unsatisfactory 
that the NHS Executive 
allowed managemen t- stan- 
dards in thiQ case to fan so liar 
short of those expected in 
public life." 

Health managers estab- 
lished the Centre for Coding 
and Classification to develop 
codes for the NHS. They then ! 
appointed Dr Read its first di- 
rector, giving his company. 
Computer Aided Systems, ex- 
clusive distribution and sup- 
port rights to the NHS. 

The Comptroller and 
Auditor General had high- 
lighted a number of concerns 
about tbe way the centre had 
been run, including use of 
inappropriate personnel man- 
agement practices, failure to 
invite competitive tenders 
and the payment of £128,000 
in lieu of notice to one indi- 
vidual without negotiation. 

In addition, there were in- 
adequate recruitment proce- 
dures and “shortcomings” in 

flrmnrial controls, melnriing 
“double payments to Dr Read 
for use of a car". 

The executive has ordered 
an independent evaluation of 
the Read Codes. 


Egg yolks and orange peppers 
‘best foodsfor preserving sight’ 


Sarah Boseley 
Health Correspondent 


IT MAY not be carrots that 
I make you see in the dark 
after all, according to 
research published yesterday. 
The foods that best preserve 
eyes from deteriorating with 
age are egg yolk, maize and 
orange peppers. 

As they age, many people 
experience the cumulative ef- 
fects of oxidative damage to 
the macula, that part of the 
retina that enables us to dif- 
ferentiate colours. Macular 
degeneration can lead to im- 
paired eyesight and blind- 
ness. 

In today’s British Journal 
of Ophthalmology, -Frederik 
van Kqjik of the University of 
Texas in Galveston describes 
testing a variety of foods for 
their antioxidant content. 

Most helpfUl to the eyesight 


were those containing two 
antioxidant carotenoid pig- 
ments, lutein and zpasanthin, 
which make up a substantial 
part of the macula. 

Many doctors advise pa? 
tients to eat dark great leafy 
vegetables to safeguard their 
sight Dr van Kujik found that 
although these were helpful 
because of high lutein levels, 
they had a low zeaxanthin 
content Egg yolk and com 
contained far more zeax- 

anthtn 

The paper disputed the risk 
to health from the high cho- 
lesterol content erf eggs, argu- 
ing that their benefits to sight 
outweigh such fears. “The ex- 
clusion of eggs from the diet 
could be reconsidered, 7 says 
DrvanJKuiik. , - 

Other foods particularly 
good for the eyes, the paper 
suggests, are orange peppers, 
red grapes, pumpkins and 
courgettes. 



Heady heights. - - Blackpool Tower yesterday opened its Walk ofFaitffaglass floor 385ft above ground. The laminated 
glass by Pflkrngtons is 5cm thick and, it is claimed, can bear the weight of five small elephants photograph: john giles 


News in brief 


Prince’s scheme for 
a ’style wars’ truce 

THE PRINCE of Wales is setting up a architectural foundation 
and hopes to call a truce in the “style wars” of modern versus 
traditional 

The Foundation for Architecture and the Urban Environ- 
ment will occupy a disused for warehouse In Shoreditch, bn the 
edge of the City of London. It will co-ordinate tbe work of 
organisations inspired by the prince but which. operate inde- 
pendently. Tbe new set-up Is designed to breath life into the 
prince's Institute of Architecture, which has had five directors 
in six years and went through an unsettled period when its 
glossy magazine. Aspects of Architecture, folded. 


Siege pensioner’s arsenal 

A PENSIONER who barricaded himself inside his home during a 
five day siege had an arsenal of 26 shotguns and four hunting 
rifles, police disclosed yesterday. 

Officers recovered the weapons — which were all legally held 
— during a search of the bouse after the siege ended peacefully on 
Tuesday. George Andrews. 73, was yesterday in police custody at 
Kidderminster awaiting questioning. Up to 40 officers were in- 
volved in the siege at tbe pensioner's home inButtonoak, near 
Bewdley, Worcestershire, which was sparked by a council tax 
dispute. 


Driving examiner attacked 

AN ENRAGED man rained hlows on a driving examiner who told 
him he had failed bis test for the third time, a court heard today. 
Horace Campbell, 30, punched Peter Oatway repeatedly about tbe 
head and body. When Mr Oatway barricaded himself in an office. 
Campbell tried to kick the door in, Manchester crown court 
beard. 

Campbell, of Cavanagh Close, Brunswick, Manchester, was 
jailed for pine months after pleading guilty to assault, affray and 
criminal damage. 


Student strips naked in court 

A FINE arts student accused 
of daubing a Rembrandt self 
portrait (right) with paint at 
the National Gallery in Lon- 
don, stripped naked in the 
dock at Bow Street magis- 
trates court yesterday. 

Vincent Michael Beth ell, 
aged 2S, a Coventry university 
student, took off his white cov- 
erall, stood up and shouted 
“society is mentally ill. des- 
troy society, long live 
humanity”. 

He was taken out of court. 

He denied tbe charge and was 
remanded in custody in his 
absence to appear at Horse- 
ferry Road magistrates court 
on August 11. 


Fewer living in care homes 

FIVE years after it was begun, community care for elderly and 
disabled people has finally caused the expected Cali in tbe num- 
bers trfheds in residential and nursing homes as more people are 
helped to carry on living on their own. 

According to analysts Laing & Buisson, there is a total 562300 
beds in care homes — 1 ,000 fewer than in 1993, when community 
care started. Before then, the residential care sector had ex- 
panded relentlessly for 30 years. 

Under community care, state funding far care services Is cash- 
1 muted and controlled by local authorities. Previously, help with 
care home fees was open ended and administered by social 
security. 

Laing & Buisson estimates there are 487,000 elderly and dis- 
abled people in care homes, compared to a peak of 512.000 to 
1995. — David Brindle 



Safety problem 
with pools 



Easy riders . . . for most biketS the Bulldog Bash is not for sorting enemies, but for the art of motorcycle maintenance 


Bikers rewing up gang war, say police 


Gerard Seenan 


T HE summer may finely 
have hit Britain, but 
those looking to coed off 
in swimming pools should be- 
ware of poor safety standards, 
according to a report pub- 
lished today. 

Dangerous design features. 
Inadequate lifeguard cover 
and unprofessional behaviour 
by lifeguards are among prob- 
lems highlighted in a Which? 
magazine report on private 
and public swimming pools. 

Two Inspectors from tbe In- 
stitute of Sport and Recrea- 
tion Management were sent 
by the Consumers' Associa- 
tion magazine to investigate ; 
ano nymously 29 pools in tbe 
North and South of England 
and in Noith Wales. The in- 
spectors said they found a 
number of causes for concern 
on the day of inspection. 

' Many pools “felled to meet 
the guidelines on swimming 
pool safety," said Helen ; 
Parker, editor of Which? 
“Lifeguard supervision and 


lack of signs were particular 
problem areas. - 

“Alarmingly, two thirds of 
the pools inspected felled to 
provide adequate lifeguard 
cover. This was either be- 
cause there was not enough of 
them, not all areas of the pool 
were supervised, or -the life- 
guards were not behaving 
professionally. Chatting was 
common. 

The Inspectors visited the 
pooh' during the E aster holi- 
days. Almost all were found 
to have some problem but 
four were singled, out for par- 
ticular criticism: Bourne- 
mouth International Centre, 
Sandcastle centre in Black- 
pool, Nova Centre in Pres- 
tatyn andRhyl Sun Centre. 

Nigel Jackson of the Royal 
Lifesaving society, which 
trains 30,000 lifeguards each, 
year, said problems tended to 
be confined to smanpr pools, 
hotels and clubs: 

Last year 14 people 
drowned In public and pri- 
vate pools, and in 1996/97 
there were 918 serious acci- 
dents in local authority pods. 


Stuart MBIar 


T housands of mot- 
orbike enthusiasts will 
gather today at an air- 
field in Warwickshire amid 
fears that a feud between two 
rival gangs could escalate. 

Police have warned that the 
annual Bulldog Bash event at 
Long Marston, near Stratford- 
upon-Avon. could see “war- 
fere” between the Hell’s An- 
gels (its organisers) and the 
rival Outcasts gang. 

The Outcasts, working with 
their Midlands-based allies 
the Outlaws, are suspected erf 
planning to use explosives at 1 
the event 

Against the authorities’ ad- ' 
vice, the All England Chapter : 
of the Hell’s Angels has 
refused to cancel the four-day 
bash, which, each year, nets 
the Hell's Angels up to £1 mil- 
lion. and which will probably 
attract about 40,000 people. 

“We are taking the informa- 
tion of a threat very seri- 
ously,” said a Warwickshire 
police spokesman. "The 
police presence Is therefore 
likely to be greater- than in 
previous years.” Detectives 
think the violence could 
reach the levels seen in Scan- 
dinavia, where a two year 
war bet w e en the Hell's Angels 
and tbe rival Bandidos left 
seven dead and sawa further 
39 attempted kfllings. 

Last month, tbe National 
Criminal TnfMiigpnrp Service 
(NCIS) warned 37 police 
forces in England and Wales 


The gangs 


HELL’S ANGELS 
Col ou r s; Winged death's head 
wearfog'apiloF s helmet 
History: Founded hi California 
in 1 948. First British chapter 
formed rn 1969, 14th in April. , 
Motto: Three can keep a secret 
If two are dead. 

OUTCASTS 

Colours: Death's head wearing 
bandana aid feathered top hat 
History? British gang founded In 
early 1980s. Nine chapters 
mainly around London and East 
Anglia. Motto: Better to reign in 
Hell than serve In Heaven 

OUTLAWS 

Colours: Seven leathers repre- 
senting the founding gangs. 
History: Founded in 1 989 after 
feud between two Midlands 
gangs. Strength remains In Mid- 
lands. with 1 50 members. 


of the possibility erf “armed 
conflict and the use of auto- 
matic weapons and explo- 
sives” by biker gangs. Ac- 
cording to NCIS. gang 
members are heavily in- 
volved in organised criminal 
activity, including drugs dis- 
tribution and gun running. 

The gangs vigorously deny 
they are involved in orga- 
nised crime, and insist they 
cannot be held responsible for 
tbe actions of individuals. 

The rivalry between the 

two gangs has brewed for 


more than a decade. Tension 
has grown in the past two 
years with the rapid expan- 
sion of the Outcasts, now 
numbering about 20b. mostly 
In London and East Anglia. 

. With 150 members of the Out- 
laws, In tbe Midlands, the" 
gang threatens the 30-year 
supremacy erf tbe Hell’s An- 
gels, which has about 230 
members in 14 chapters. 

Last June, the Outcasts 
tried to absorb a small Hert- 
fordshire dub. the Lost Tribe. 
To bead off the growing 
threat the Hell’s Angels or- 
dered members of the Lost 
Tribe to become “prospects”, 
or probationary members erf 
the gang. A “turf war” devel- 
oped between the gangs. 

On January 31, two Out- 
casts. Keith Armstrong and 
I Malcolm St Clair, were totally 
stabbed when a 1950s rock 
and roll party ended in a 
street battle outside the Bat- 
ters ea arts centre in south 
London. Two men are await- 
ing trial A police search or 
the area recovered knives, 
hammers, axes and a cosh. 

Property owned by the 
Hell’s Angels was then target- 
ed. According to police, in 
March a fertiliser and petrol 
bomb was found at tbe club- 
house of the Angels’ Lea Val- 
ley chapter, in Luton, Bed- 
fordshire. A Kent motorcycle 
shop owned by members of 
the Hell's Angels, was the tar- 
get of an attempted arson 
attack. Then two Outcasts 
were shot close to the club- 
house at the Outcast Family 


The feud 


June 1 997: Outcasts attempt 
to take over Hertfordshire biker 
dub, the Lost Tribe. HeU ’s An- 
gels order Lost Trtoe members to 
become “prospects". 

November: Three Outcasts 
members arrested in possession 
of loaded shotguns. 

January 1 998: Two Outcasts 
members stabbed to death out- 
side Rockers Reunion event 

March: Heirs Angel clubhouse 
targeted with crude fertiliser- 
based bomb. 

April: Search of Outcasts mem- 
ber's home found Uzi Bmm auto- 
matic pistol parts, an AK assault 
rifle and two sub-machine-guns. 

Jdy: Magna Carta rally can- 
celled amid fears of violence. 


chapter in east London. Both 
victims survived bat refused 
to co-operate with the police, 
in accordance with the gang’s 
code erf silence. 

The Outcasts have a history 
of violence. In 1987, nine of its 
members were convicted of 
conspiracy to inflict grievous 
bodily harm on a rival gang. 
In the feud, one man was shot 
dead, another scalped with a 
ceremonial sword, several 
suffered fractured skulls from 
axe and hammer blows and 
others were stabbed. 


Home Office allows casinos out 
of the shadows to advertise 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


OS are to .be 
jd to advertise for 
time under plans 
d by the Home 
st night to relax 
of the gaming in- 

Ision finally takes 
try in Britain out 
lecret, shadowy 
discreet dubs to 
was relegated -in 
960s by tough leg- 
after a series of 
Ala money scan- . 


ie 1968 Gaming 
inlette and blfldt- 
bs have been 
om listing their 
s in the phone 
; in Mm with the 
nt’s deregulation 
sy will be able to 
in national and 
icattons, such as 
ides, di rect or ies. 


• However, the adverts will 
not be allowed to promote 
gamhltng - Tnctpari the clnbs 
will be restricted to giving 
their names, logos and 
addresses, including e- 
mail, telephone and fax 
numbers. They will also be 
able to advertise the num- 
ber of gaming tables and 
machines they have on 
their premises. 

Ministers have stopped 
short of abolishing all the 
restrictions concerning 
membership of the clubs. 
For example, new custom- 
ers will have to hold' a 
membership card for 24 
hours before they can play. 
But, in fk&ture, would-be 
members will be able- to 
apply by fas or by post 
rather thaw in person — a 
change designed to help 
tourists apply for member- 
ship before -their holiday. 

Members" of one casino, 
however, will however be 

given immediate Access to 
clubs within the same 
group.- 


Time to admit 
defeat on sea 
walls, say MPs 


Paul Brown 

Environment Corre sp ondent 


P ARTS of the British 
coast at risk of flooding 
should be abandoned to 
the sea, a committee of MPs 
suggested yesterday. 

Con tinuing to build ever 
higher defences to keep out 
the rising sea is no longer an 
option, and retreat to new po- 
sitions I nlan d should begin 
immediately, the Commons 
agriculture committee said 
yesterday. 

People forced to abandon 
homes and fields for the gen- 
eral good of the community 
should be compensated by 
central government, the MPs 
say. 

Those selling any of the 13 
min i nn properties classified 
as at risk from flooding 
should be forced by law to dis- 
close the danger to potential 
purchasers. 

The recommendations de- 
lighted environmental groups 
but angered farmers and 
landowners. 

In a startling introduction 
to tbe report, tbe MPs look 
forward to a time 200 years 
hence when tbe Tbames , 
through London is half a mile 
wide, with large areas of i 
Docklands and even the Pal- 
ace of Westmlster lost to ever 
higher tides. 

Cardiff Swansea. Bristol. 
Grimsby, Hull and Manches- 
ter face tbe same fete. 

However, while the MPs 
say thin is wbat will probably 
happen eventually, the begin- 
ning of the process is already 
observable along the East 
Coast If there were no flood 
defences the annual cost erf 
erosion and damage from 
flooding would be £2.1 billion. 

But the committee says 
keeping up coastal defences 
and making them ever stron- 
ger is not an option, both be- 
cause it is too expensive and 
because it does not work. 

Eventually the forces of na- 
ture are too strong and de- 
fences are destroyed by the 
sea. 

“It Is time to declare an end 
to the centuries old war with 
the sea and seek a peaceful 

accommodation with our for- 

mer enemy." says the report 


“It is better to plan a policy 
of managed realignment {of 
the coast] than to suffer the 
consequences of a deluded be- 
lief that we can maintain in- 
definitely an unbreachable 
Maginot line of towering sea 
walls and flood defences.” 

So-called soft defences 
where existing structures are 
removed and the sea allowed 
to reclaim dry land to a new 
point further inland are al- 
ready being experimented 
with. 

But, say the MPs, they 
should be adopted on a wide 
scale by the Government and 
a proper system of compensa- 
tion offered for lost assets. 

The committee said flood- 
ing on rivers and along the 
coast is made worse by people 
building on flood plains. 
Often advice not to build is 
ignored by local authorities. 

MPs say new powers should 
be given to the Environment 
Agency to prevent this 
happening. 

If permission is given, de- 
velopers should be {breed to 
set aside sufficient money to 
pay for extra flood defence 
works both upstream and 
downstream of the new build- 
ing to safeguard properties 
put at greater risk as a result. 

Information on the risk of 
flooding Is not sufficient. 
Title deeds erf properties at 
risk of inundation should be 
amended to show this dearly, 
and potential purchasers 
should be told the risk. Insur- 
ance companies would be 
obliged to inform purchasers 
of the difficulties they faced. 

Commenting mi the report, 
Tony Bailey, policy director 
for the Country Landowners 
Association, said there were 
miles of farmland in East 
Anglia immediately behind 
sea walls. “The abandonment 
of these defences would inev- 
itably ruin fa rms and devas- 
tate the economies of those 
areas.” 

Nicola Melville, of the 
Royal Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds, said: "This is a 
real opportunity to restore 
floodplain wet grasslands des- 
perately needed by declining 
breeding wader birds- It is a 
sensible way forward and 
much cheaper to implement 
than existing pblicy." 
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F IGHTING in the Congo 
was emerging last 
night as a well- 
planned attempt to over- 
throw President Laurent 
Kabila, with the rebels pro- 
ducing a leader and the 
country's foreign minister 
defecting to their side, 
writes Alex Dzmal Smith In 
Johannesburg. 

Speaking in the eastern 
town of Goma, Arthur VK- 
bldi Ngoma* leader of the 
Future Party, banned since 
May by Mr Kabila, said his 
forces were fighting for 
“all Congolese*' and denied 
government claims that the 
rebellion was a Rwandan- 
Tutsi attempt to colonise 
former Zaire. 

As the government con- 
firmed that the eastern 
town of Bukavu had fallen 
to a Tutsi-led dissident fac- 
tion of the new Congolese 
army, Mr Kabila's foreign 
minister. B izhna Karaha, a 
Tutsi, announced that he 
had joined the rebels. 

“This is a country-wide , 
revolution to topple Kabila, j 
It is spreading like fire,” 
Mr Karaha said from 
Goma. 

It emerged last night that 
Mr Kabila will join other 
leaders from the region in 
Zimbabwe tomorrow for 
talks on the crisis. 

"It is a meeting to seri- 
ously analyse the Congo cri- 
sis and what the region can 
do to help,'' said a Zambian 
official. Heads of state from 
Rwanda, Uganda, Zambia, 
Zimbabwe, Tanzania and 
Namibia will attend. 

The extent of the rebels' 
advance westward was un- 
clear last night The gov- 
ernment denied reports 
that fresh fighting had bro- 
ken out in the country’s 
third largest city, Kisan- 
gani, where the airport is 
believed to be heLd by 
rebels. 

Nor was it clear who con- 
trolled Uvira in South Kivu 
or Goma. to the north, but 
the International Red Cross 
said that it was pulling out 
of those areas because it 
had become “impossible to 
move around”. 



OayYamge in Wa sh ington 


T HE crisis engulfing 
BUl Clinton win enter 
into its final stages 
today as Monica 
Lewinsky, the former WMte 
House intern with whom he Is 
alleged to have had a sexual 
relationship, testifies before 
the grand jury. 

Ms Lewinsky, aged 25, was 
granted immunity from pros- 
ecution last weak In return 
for her foil testimony and Is 
expected to confirm that she 
did have a relationship with 
the president and that be en- 
couraged her to keep quiet 
about iL But she is expected 
to deny that Mr Clinton urged 
her to lie under 
Last year she denied on oath 
having a relationship with the 
president, when she was sub- 
poenaed in the Paula Jones 
sexual harrassment case, 
which collapsed in April. 

She is also expected to shed 
light on the semen-stained , 
cocktail dress she gave to her 
mother for safe-keeping. The 
FBI has completed a DNA test 
on. the dress but has refused 
to release the results. 

The independent prosecu- 


, tor, Kenneth Stair, is believed 
I to - be less interested in 
whether Ms Lewinsky had 
sex with the president than in 
whether he is guilty of ob- 
struction. of justice in trying 
to keep It quiet 
Proof- of obstruction would 
help Mr Stair «*»*iiigh' a pat- 
tern of behaviour stretching 
back to the Whitewater affair, 
the felled land deal in Arkan- 
sas which is supposed to be 
the focus of his investigations. 

Sources say Mr Starr will 
be keen to discover precisely 
how the president might have 
urged Ms Lewinsky to cover 
up the affair. A key dement 
in this line of questioning will 
. be the content of her conver- 
sations with his private' secre- 
tary. Bettie Currie, 

Mr Starr will want to know 
whether Mr Clinton asked MS 
Lewinsky to say she was visit- 
ing the White House to see Ms 
Carrie, and whether be asked 
her to return to his secretary 
the presents he gave her. 

Mr Clinton will put his. side 
of foe story on August 17 
when he testifies to the grand 
jury through a video link 
with, his lawyers present. He 
has made it known through 
his spokesmen that he in- 
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remain eu euunvw- — 

tussle with Mr Starr over 
their right not to testify. 

On Tuesday the chief jus- 
tice, William ftebnqinst m- 
Sd that White Housefew- 
yers were not protected toy 

cUCTt-attomey pnvpege and 

would have to testify fWJy. 

! One of them, Lanny Bremxr. 

went to the grand jury to te^r 

but refused to answer^tew 

questions, forcing a slowdown 
that could lead to further judi- 
cial rulings and appeals. 

PoEs surest that the US pub- 
lic has reached saturation point 
on the scandal Less than 30per 
cent are following foe invest- 
ration cto®e3y, according to a 
pdflhy the Pew Research Cen- 
tre. Sixty per cent would for- 
gtve Mi- Clinton if be admitted 
an affair and said be lied to pro- 
tect bis family - 
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Congo president Laurent Kabila waves to crowds at celebrations to mark his first anniversary in office in May this 
year. A coalition of discontented factions now threatens to end his grip on power woTOGfWH: davtooutteweloer 


Kabila looks weaker by the day as 
mistakes all come home to roost 


Lack of nous and abuse of office 
have left the embattled leader 
with few friends in his time of 
need, writes Alex Duval Smith 


F IFTEEN months after 
he ended Mobutu Sese I 
Seko’s 32-year reign of 
greed, the Congolese 
president, Laurent Kabila, Is 
emerging as a failed puppet 
emperor, at sea in central 
African power-broking and 
reduced to nepotism and 
corruption. 

He looks weaker by the day 
as an uncoheslve but power- 
ful alliance — disenchanted 
Congolese Tuts is, Rwandans, 
and possibly also Ugandans 
and Mobutists — increases its 
stranglehold on former Zaire. 

Dissidents, many of whom 
he has exiled, claim that the 
crisis is of his own making. 

"As he has descended Into 
corruption and nepotism, he 
has left himself with only the 
tribal card to play." said Guil- 
laume NgpTa. the Swiss-based 
president of the Congolese 
human rights group Asadho: 
Association Africa tne pour 
les Droits de I Homme. 

Brought to power in May 
last year by a revolt of Banya- 
mulenge Tutsis from the east 
of the country supported by 
Rwanda, Uganda and Angola. I 
Mr Kabila has disappointed i 
his erstwhile allies. 

He has not granted the 
special smuts demanded by ' 
the Banyaraulenge. who are ' 
Tutsis of Rwandan origin. 


and who were repressed for 
years by the Mobutu regime. 
Rwandan troops have come to 
their aid. 

Uganda, which has to con- 
tend with a rebellion of Its 
own by guerrillas based in 
Congo's North Kivu region, is 
disappointed that Mr Kabila 
has not brought the region 
under controL But Kampala 
has not sent any troops yet. 

Neither has the Angolan 
president, Eduardo dos San- 
tos, who is also preoccupied 
with fighting at home. Presi- 
dent Dos Santos has good 
reason to consider Mr Kabila 
a traitor. It was his army 
which secured Mr Kabila’s 
entry into the Congolese capi- 
tal, g j p s hqm, last year. Since 
April, Just as it did in the 
Mobutu years, the Angolan 
rebel movement Unita has 
been receiving supplies 
through Kinshasa. 

Not only has Mr Kabila 
shown himself unworthy of 
regional support, he has also 
alienated many In Congo. 

According to dissidents, the 
war chest he raised flromZair- , 
ean companies and foreign in- 1 
vestors, including Lebanese, I 
Colombian, Israelis and 
United States and Canadian 
m i ni ng companies, was plun- 
dered by his regime. 

The agency of ill-gotten 


gains — set up ostensibly to 
investigate, corruption by 
Mobutu's regime — collapsed 
amid allegations that its staff 
were extorting those it inves- 
tigated in return for imunity 
from prosecution. 

Mr Kabila is also accused 
by emigres of using regional 
summit meetings to export 
large sums of money by air. 
Last year he hired a Geneva- 
based advertising agency. Tri- 
media, to handle his interna- 
tional public relations, 
bypassing the Congo’s own 
embassy. 

Mr Kabila became con- 
vinced. with good reason, that 
Tutsis hacked by Rwanda 
were plotting a coup, and he 
returned early from a state 
visit to Cuba test week. He 
sacked a number of Tutsis In 
his government and ordered 
all foreign troops to leave the 
country. 

This followed the sacking of 
other Tutsis, who have been 
replaced by members of Mr 
Kabila’s Katang n clan. 

His interior minister, Gae- 
tan Kakudji, and his justice 
minister. Mwenze Kongolo, 
are both his cousins. His son, 
Joseph, is deputy chief of 
army staff, and the justice 
minister, Mwenze Kongolo, 
his nephew. 

The head of foe national 
police force, the chief of the 
armed forces, the governor of 
the central bank, his ambas- 
sador-at-large and all new 
members of the presidential 
guard are from the southern 
Katanga region, which was 
formerly known as Shaba. 

Mr Ngefe said: “He claims 
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to be rooting out ’Mobutists’ j 
but in feet, he has started tar- 
geting anyone who Is not 
from Katanga." 

Those who have been jailed 
or forced to flee the country 
include almost all human 
rights activists, many opposi- 
tion figures and a number of 
journalists. 

In the last few days high- 
ranking officials have left, 
too. The presidential affairs 
minister, Deogratias Bugera, 
has sought asylum in South 
Africa and Mr Kabila’s chief 
aide during the battles 
against Mobutu. MoJse Nyar- 
ugaba, has fled. 

Scattered about Africa and 
Europe are hi ghly influential 
and very rich Mobutists who 
are believed by dissidents to 
be either funding the rebel- 


lion or prepared to do so, in 
an attempt to consolidate 
their continuing In tere s ts in 
the former Zaire. They were 
briefly the targets of the dis- 
credited agency for m-gotten 
gains. 

But Mr Ngefe argues that 
despite Mr Kabila's patent 
mismanagement of Congo, his 
human rights organisation 
and others who oppose the 
guerrilla-president have no 
option but to call for talks. 

He said: “If we are to avoid 
another civil war and months 
of massacres, we have to back 
a national conference of all 
the parties. President Kabila 
ran no longer run the country 
but we have to allow him to 
remain a temporary linchpin 
around which talks can 
proceed." 


Marti Tran In New York 


A SCHOOLBOY in Maine in 
the United States is using 


Hun Sen victory fails to silence critics 


rack Cqmmlna-Bruce 

fai Phnom Penh 


O pposition parties at- 
tacked the announce- 
ment of a preliminary 
result in Cambodia's general 
election yesterday, giving vic- 
tory to the ruling party of the 
second prime minister, Hun 
Sen. on the grounds that com- 
plaints of irregularities had 
not been dealt with. 

Alter a series of delays and 
mounting controversy, the 
National Election Committee 
said Mr Hun Sen's Cambo- 
dian People's Party (CPP) had 
won 41 per cent of the vote 


against 3a per cent for Fun- 
cinpec, the party led by the 
deposed former first prime 
minister Prince Norodom 
| Ranariddh and 14 per cent for 
populist former finance min- 
ister Sam Ralnsy’s party. 

If the result is upheld, the 
CPP will take 64 seats In foe 
122-seat national assembly, 
Funcinpec 43 and foe Sam 
Raiusy Party IS. 

The announcement was de- 
layed by opposition allega- 
tions of fraud and demands 
for recounts. With these still 
unresolved, opposition par- 
ties queried how the NEC 
could announce any results, 

“A lot of parties have com- 


plained about irregularities 
and we want justice.” a Fun- 
cinpec official said, while Mr 
Falnsy’s party was “very 
suspicious”. 

Foreign observers pro- 
nounced the election broadly j 
free and fair but felled to con- 
vince Cambodians. Many 
question how a leader as un- j 
popular as Mr Hun Sen has 1 
been since his bloody coup 13 
months ago could credibly | 
claim to have wan more of the I 
popular vote. 

Yesterday’s result came as 
rifts between NEC directors 
over recounting votes helped 
to reinforce opposition suspi- 
cion of the Integrity of the 


election machinery setup and 
dominated by the CPP. 

A change to the formula for 
distributing assembly seats 
has also been criticised. With- 
out It, opposition parties 
would jointly hold a majority, 
but with it the CPP has foe 
majority. 

Even then it will be shy of 
the two-thirds majority 
needed to rule on Its own. Mr 
Hun Sen said a coalition with 
Funcinpec. whom he drove 
out In the coup, was now “in- 
evitable” and he has also pro- 
posed bringing in Mr Rainsy. 

However, he insisted that 
the CPP controls three of foe 
five deputy premlerships and 


the ministries of defence, in- 
tartar. Justice, foreign affairs 
anrl finance. 

in what may be simply a 
bargaining tactic, opposition 
parties have threatened to 
boycott and therefore para- 
lyse, the new assembly. Mr 
Hun Sen said that if they do, 
be will change the constitu- 
tion to reduce the majority 
needed to pass legislation, 
and then go it alone. 

,, ThiS is ffnn Sen’s mmnwit 
or truth,” said a well-placed 
Cambodian source- “The elec- 
tion and foreign support for 
it have given him another 
chance. If he fells he may not 
get another." 


#%the United States is using 
sex discrimination laws to try 
to get on to his school's all- 
giri hockey team. He has the 
backing of the Maine Human 
Rights Commission. 

Jeremy Ellis, aged 17, 
played hockey in Britain and 
wanted to pursue the sport in 
Portland, Maine. But the ath- 
letics director barred him, 
citing state rules to promote 
girls’ sports. 

With his mother's support, 
Jeremy filed a sex discrimina- 
tion. complaint with the 
Maine Human Rights Com- 
mission- Two years later, he 
is still waiting for the result 

The commission first ruled 
that he should be allowed to 
join the team. The Maine 
Principals’ Association sued 
in the state court In Portland 
to block that action. The El- 
lises countersued and are still 
waiting for a trial date. 

John Carnes, the staff attor- 
ney for the human rights 
commission, says it is time 
far another look at sex dis- 
crimination laws. “They were 
introduced a decade ago and 
some progress has been made. 
Girls’ participation in sports 
is now equal to boys.” 

Yet male athletes still out- 
number female three to two, 
according to the National 
Federation of State High 
School Associations. 

Christine Grant, head of the 
women's athletic department 
at the University of Iowa, 
said: 'The scale Is still so 
much tipped in favour of men 
that it is well nigh impossible 
for them to win any legal 
challenge.” 


PORTUGAL and Indonesia agreed yesterday to grant- 

ing autonomy to the troubled province ofEast Timor and 
involve East Timor activists in foe talks to a greater extent, foe 
two countries' foreign ministers said. 

The agreements, announced after two days oE talks brokered 
by the UN secretary-general, Kofi Annan, were concessions 
Portugal, foe province’s colonial ruler until 1975, had previ- 
ously backed nothing short of self-determination for East 

Timor; Indonesia bad insisted that it should remain the only 

conduit to the East Timorese. Mr Annan said he would seek 
input from East Timorese leaders, including the Nobel Deace 
laureate Jos6 Ramos Horta. — AP, New York. 


Kashmir death toll rises 
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lessened. Indian defence officials said. — 
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Right, Jean Cardot with his scalptime of Churchill, a 

bronze cast of which will be nnvpilpfi parin hy tlio Qniwn 
in November. Above, the De Gaulle statue unveiled in 
London in 1993 PHOTOGRAPHS; M1CHS- GfNES/MARTW K^NE 

Paris finally 
honours the 
‘old bandit’ 

Jon Henley in Paris 


F ifty-four years to 
the day after Winston 
Churchill stamped 
down the Champs- 
EIysees to a rapturous recep- 
tion from the newly liberated 
people of Paris, the French 
capita] will unveil a statue in 
his honour. 

The British embassy an- 
nounced yesterday that the 
Queen will be in Paris on No- 
vember 11 fbr the Armistice 
Day anniversary celebrations 
and win unveil the memorial 
— a 10ft bronze by the French 
sculptor Jean Cardot 
It marks the end of a five- 
year campaign by an Anglo- 
French bus inessman, Brian 
Reeve. He was determined to 
see a memorial to Britain’s 
Irascible wartime leader 
erected in Paris, to match one 
in London of his equally fiery 
French counterpart. Charles 
de Gaulle. 

"It was an idea I’ve had for 
■ a very, very long time,” Mr 
Reeve said yesterday. "I was 
boro in London in 1936. lived 
through the Blitz and have 
memories of Churchill on the 


streets of London. But when 1 
moved to Paris in 1961, there 
was nothing to commemorate 
him but a small avenue." 

Both capitals have been 
slow to honour each other’s 
wartime heroes — perhaps 
reflecting ’the less than 
smooth relations between the 
two men. Stubborn and arro- 
gant, Churchill and De Gaulle 
rarely saw eye-to-eye, the 
British prime minister once 
referring to the future French 
president as “the heaviest 
cross I ever had to bear”. 

For his part, De Gaulle, on 
seeing the Parisian crowds 
cheering Churchill on the 
Champs-EIysees in 1944, was 
heard to mutter "Fools and 
cretins! Look at this rabble 
cheering the old bandit!” 

Mr Reeve formed his 
Association for a Statue of 
Winston Churchill in Paris 
shortly after the Queen 
Mother unveiled a monument 
. to De Gaulle outside the war- 
time headquarters of his Flee 
French movement" in Carlton 
Gardens In 1993. Fundraising 
fbr the De Gaulle statue was 
led by Churchill's daughter. 
Lady Soames. 

President Jacques Chirac 



backed Mr Reeve's idea, form- 
I ing a committee of honour 
headed by Pierre Messmer, a 
•former prime. minister. But it 
was not until a national ap- 
peal was launched in Decem- 
ber with the help of the 
mayor of Paris, Jean Tiberi. 
that donations started to flow. - 
• **it has been a little slow,” 
Mr Reeve admitted. “But 
we’re doing great now — we 
still need another £25,000, but 
out of a total of £200,000 I 
don’t think that's bad.” 


Some L650 French people 
have contributed, Mr Reeve 
said, with donations ranging 
from £2 to £20,000. 

“People have written to en- 
courage us, recounting their 
wartime memories and ex- 
pressing tremendous grati- 
tude for what Churchill 
meant to France.*' 

The statue portrays Chur- 
chill in characteristically ro- 
bust pose — it was drawn from 
photographs and film footage 
of him in the Champs-EIysees 


in Royal Air Force uniform, 
cane in hand; on Armistice 
Day 1944. Now in its final wax 
version, it will be cast in early 
nest month and erected an No- 
vember 8, an the corner of 
Cours de La Reine and Avenue 
Winston Churchill In the city’s 
8th arrondissement 
“It's a wonderful, dynamic 
image,” Mr Reeve said. “It's 
like he’s walking down the av- 
enue the way the Germans did 
five years previously, but now 
he’s thinking. 'It's ours*." 
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to throw UN off scent 


Detective work has built up a 
picture of Iraq’s remaining 
weapons, writes Julian Borger 


D URING the seven 
years that the United 
Nations Special Can- 
mission (Unscom) In- 
spectors have sniffed and 
sifted their way across Iraq, 
they have grown wearily ac- 
customed to Baghdad’s at- 
tempted deceit 
Crucial documents have 
apparently disappeared in 
mysterious fires, or fallen off 
lorries. Last December in- 
spectors were halted for 20 
minutes and forced to look on 
from afar as computer hard- 
disk drives thought to contain 
information on Iraq’s 
weapons of mags destruction 
were replaced. 

Terence Taylor, a former 
inspector and now a strategic 
analyst, said; **I think Its ex- 
traordinary that Unscom has 
found as much as it has, given 
the routine deception . . . The 
Iraqis will never admit to 
anything. You have to find it 
yourself.” 

Much of the available infor- 
mation has been wheedled 
out by detective work, such as 
analysing records of Iraq’s 
imports of chemical and bio- 
logical precursors in the 
1980s. But arguably the most 
important breakthrough 
came in August 1995 with the 
defection to Jordan of Sad- 
dam Hussein’s son-in-law, 
Lieutenant-General Hussein 
Kamal- Before being lured 
back to Iraq and killed, he 
handed over details of an ex- 
tensive biological weapons 
programme, which had long 

been denied hy RagMa H 

The Iraqi government 
quickly led inspectors to Gen 
Eamal’s chicken farm, where 
they found 700.000 pages of 
documentation. That led Uns- 
com to the Al-Hakam germ 
warfare facility, south of 
Baghdad, which was system- 
atically destroyed in 1996. 

Some former weapons in- 
spectors believe the crises in 
the past year were provoked 
by Baghdad whenever gov- 
ernment officials feared Uns- 
com was closing in 
Unscom officials said dur- 
ing the crisis early this year 
that they had been close to 
proving Iraq’s ability to adapt 
VX nerve agent — a chemical 

weapon of devastating power 
— for use in bombs and mis- 
siles. Iraq has admitted ex- 
perimenting with VX during 
the 1980-88 war with Iran, but 


claimed not to have found a 
way of “weaponising” its un- 
stable ingredients. 

The present crisis began 
soon after United States navy 
tests found traces of VX on 
fragments of Scud missiles 
which had earlier been de- 
stroyed and buried by the 
Iraqi army. Baghdad disputed 
the tests and called for a 
second examination in 
France and Switzerland — 
which it considers neutral. 

The results are not due until 
late this month. If they con- 
firm file US findings, Iraq's 
credibility will plummet be- 
fore the international sanc- 
tions came up for their six- 
monthly review in October. 

At the latest meeting in 
Baghdad with the Unscom 
chairman, Richard Butler. 
Iraq was also due to have 
handed over a document list- 
ing chemical warfare muni- 
tions held by its air force. 
Unscom inspectors found the 

Diary of deceit 


Hay 91: Unscom begins in- 
spections, uncovering and de- 
stroying components of Iraq's 
nuclear weapons programme. 

August 95: Saddam's son-in- 
law. Lieutenant-General Hussein 
Kamal, defects with details of 
biological weapons programme. 

June 96: Unscom blows up 
main biological weapons plant 
at AlHakam. 

June 98: Iraq admits manufac- 
turing 3.9 tons of VX nerve agent 
"for research" but claims to be 
unable to ‘ ‘weapon tse" tt. 

Feb 98: UN experts says Iraq 
probably capable of manufactur- 
ing up to 200 tons of VX. 

April 98: UN experts conclude 
that Iraq concealed information 
on Hs chemical and biological 
weapons programmes. UN Se- 
curity Council decides to keep 
economic sanctions m place. 

Juna 98: US tests find traces of 
VX gas on Scud missile frag- 
ments — results disputed by 
Iraq. More fragments sent to 
France and Switzerland for 
analysis. 

July 98: Talks break down In 
Baghdad on Unscom's propos- 
als fbr an accelerated schedule 
of inspections before the next 
six-monthly review of sanctions. 



Richard Butler: Head of UN 
team used to deception 


document on July 18 but were 
prevented from taking it. 

A second Iraqi tactic also 
backfired earlier this year. 
The government had called 
for independent experts to as- 
sess Iraq's progress. In Feb- 
ruary the expert panel on 
chemical warfare reported 
that Iraq had the means to 
manufacture up to 200 tons of 
vx nerve agent Unscom has 
no proof of the government’s 
claim to have destroyed 500 
tonnes of VX chemical ingre- 
dients or precursors. 

More than 13,000 tonnes of 
chemical precursors essential 
for other weapons manufac- 
ture are also unaccounted for, 
as are at least 45 special mis- 
sile warheads containing 
sarin toxin and binary chemi- 
cal weapons, which Baghdad 
claims to have destroyed. 

Unscom says there are sim- 
ilarly large gaps in Baghdad’s 
account of its biological 
weapons programme. The 
government has admitted pro- 
ducing and weapons- testing 
anthrax, botulinum toxin, 
aflatoxin, and gangrene — - 
enough to wipe out cities. 

But Unscom inspectors un- 
covered import records for 
nearly 40 tonnes of “growth 
media" (a jelly of nutrients 
used to cultivate bacteria), 
suggesting a biological 
weapons project on a for 
larger scale. The quantities 
were for greater than needed 
for ordinary hospital use, as 
Iraq claims. Baghdad has in- 
sisted that it has destroyed all 
remnants of its biological 
weapons programme. 

Mr Taylor said: “It has been 
a web of lies and deceit for 
seven years, and when thing s 
get too troublesome it’s throw 
the inspectors out They see 
no chance of getting sanctions 
lilted, so they create a crisis.” 




oil lanms are lit in Somma Vesuviana at the foot of Italy's Vesuvius volcano as part of the a local festivaL Celebrated every four years, the festival is dedicated to the dead, whose 
soulsTaccording to lore, are guided back to earth by the lamps glow. The festival was originally pagan but was incorporated by the Catholic Church photograph; mario lapohta 



Kosovo team fail to find mass graves 


Jonathan Ste e l e 


■ UROPEAN Union ob- 
7 servers found no evi- 

■ deuce of the mass 

■ graves reported in 
350 van town of Orsho- 
the team's Austrian 

Walter Ebenberger. 

jsterday. 

team visited Orahovac 
Swedish and Austrian 
apers reported eyewit- 
ccounts of bodies being 
■d there shortly alter 
rbs regained control of 
vn two weeks ago. 
have been out with one 
field teams.” Mr Eben- 
said. “There are alleg- 
ngje graves with names 
.ml but no mass graves, 
euters Television crew 
thev were shown a 
y ploughed paten of 


rovered with rubbish, 
dge of a Muslim ceme- 
ere there was a strong 
'decaying bodies, 
i same site a Washing- 
st reporter. Jeffrey 
counted 12 thin 
sticks with the mark- 
NN” carved with a 
Rpno tin g to Serbian 
s that the identity of 
ies was unknown, 
er down the path five 
rge areas had been ex- 
, each marked by a 
of 21 larger wooden 
tearing a four-digit 
and the name of a 
rson. 

presence of at least 33 
p-aves in Orahovac, 
fly dug on July 80, is 
rtiing by itself,” Mr 
eported. “Serbian au- 
5 have said 60 people 
lring three days of 


A news pho tog rap her 
takes pi c t ur es of 
markings on fresh 
<pavas In the town of 
Orahovac. Despite 
reports of bodies being 
dumped th ere after the 
Serbs regained control 
of the town, mi EU 
mission found no 
evidence of mass graves 

PHOTOGRAPH; SROJAM lUC 



fighting between Serbs and 
ethnic Albanians in and 
around the city, beginning 
July 17, that ended with Ser- 
bian forces overrunning the 
city." 

Orahovac, 30 miles south- 
west of Kosovo's capital Pris- 


tina, was the scene of fierce 
battles between Serb forces 
and the Kosovo Liberation 
Army, which Is fighting for 
independence from Serb rule. 

The number of victims is 
unclear because journalists, 
aid workers and diplomatic 


observers were barred from 
the town for several days 
after the battle ended. 

Hundreds of people — vir- 
tually the town’s entire Alba- 
nian population — fled in dis- 
array, malting it hard for 

survivals to be sure whether 


missing relatives were dead 
or alive. The Committee for 
the Protection of Human 
Rights in Pristina claimed 
that 60 civilians died In the 

fighting 

Vet on Surroi, a prominent 
ethnic Albanian politician 
who visited the site on Tues- 
day, said that as many as 200 
Albanians were killed, most 
of them in a mosque where 
they had taken refuge. 

A report in the Austrian 
daily Die Presse claimed yes- 
terday that fresh graves con- 
tained the bodies of more 
than 500 people, including 
children. Serbia’s deputy in- 
formation minister, Radmila 
VIslc, denied the report 

A Serb official said police 
had burled “a number of 
bodies” in the Orahovac area 
when they were not claimed 
for more than a week. 


Kohl claws 
back towards 

fifth term 


Denis Staunton in Berlin 


G ERMANY’S embattled 
chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl, seamed poised for 
a dramatic comeback in next 
mouth’s federal election yes- 
terday as an opinion poll 
showed his Christian Demo- 
crats (GDTJ) closing on the op- 
position Social Democrats 
(SPD). 

As SFD leaders warned that 
victory could yet slip from 
their grasp, some activists 
blamed the party's slick, New 
Labour-style campaign for 
their falling support 
A poll by the Bmnid insti- 
tute showed the SPD share of 
the vote foiling to 40 per cent 
as the CDU share rose to 
37 per cent leaving the nar- 
rowest gap between the par- 
ties sin ce F ebruary. 

The SPD campaign strate- 
gist Bodo Hombach. warned 
that the party could lose the 
election because of over-confi- 
dence and writing off Mr Kohl 
too soon. 

“The present situation car- 
ries risks for the SPD. If the 
impression is given that Kohl 
is no longer a threat that 
could be dangerous.”, he said. 

The SPD campaign recalls 
Labour's strategy in Britain 
last year: news management 
is being used to influence the 
media agenda and focus 
groups are helping to fine- 
time policy positions. The 
party has even produced a 
laminat ed card listing the 
election pledges of their i 
leader, Gerhard Schr6der. | 
The strategy was successful 
at first, the SPD rising 
steadily in the polls as Mr , 
Kohl appeared to flounder. 
But the Social Democrats poll 
ratings have failed continu- 
ously since May and the coun- 
try’s economic recovery 
seems likely to pay dividends 
for the chancellor. 

“Many voters are still unde- 
cided. Many of these belon g to 
the CDU camp. The SPD has 
probably exploited its poten- 
tial voting group to the ftiU,” 
Richard HBmer of the Infra- 
test polling group said. 

Mr SchTOeder. who was in 
Washington yesterday to 
meet President Clinton, is un- 
likely to abandon his Blalrite 


strategy. But, as Britain’s 
economy enters troubled 
waters, he has distanced him- 
self from Tony Blair. 

Before he left for Washing- 
ton, Mr Schrbder was at pains 
to point out that although he 
shared Mr Blair ’s commit- 
ment to the “Third Way", he 
would govern differently. 

"Mr Blair has to extend the 
education system beyond the 
top 10.000 and create a health 
service that deserves the 
name. We have entirely dif- 
ferent problems; we have to 
fUamantie bureaucracy," he 
said. 

The chancellor, who Is on 
holiday in Austria, said on 
television that he was “very 
certain” that his centre-right 
coalition would be returned 
for a record fifth term 
September 27. He predicted 
that unemployment would 
foil below 4 million by the 
autumn and defended his 
management of the economy, 
despite the huge public debt 

"Our public debt is the cost 
of reunification," he said, 
adding that foreign observers 
understood this better than 
many Germans. 

The outcome of the election 
could depend on the perfor- 
mance of the smaller parties, 
especially the environmental- 
ist Greens and Mr Kohl's al- 
lies in the liberal Free Demo- 
crats (FDP). The Enmid poll 
put support for both parties at 
6 per cent, just above the 
minimum needed to win seats 
in parliament 

Many analysts are predict- 
ing a grand coalition of Chris- 
tian Democrats and Social 
Democrats, but Mr Kohl has 
made it clear that he will 
not take part in any such 
arrangement 

Mr SchrOder has not ruled 
out governing with the CDU. 
but In an interview in today’s 
issue of the weekly news- 
paper Die Zeit he identified 
the defence minister, Volker 
RQhe, as his favoured partner 
rather than Wolfgang Schfiu- 
ble, Mr Kohl’s supposed heir. 

Mr Schrbder ruled out 
forming a government with 
the support of the ex-commu- 
nist Party of Democratic 
Socialism (PDS) but insisted 
that his reasons were prag- 
matic rather than ideological. 









Comment 


Diary 


Simon 

Bowers 


F ollowing yester- 
day's thrilling report 
that senior Govern- 
ment whip and vlce-cham- 

berlaui to Her Majesty’s 
Household, Graham Allen. 

Ls using his ceremonial 
wand of state to switch tele- 
vision channels In the 
whips’ room after the loss of 
their remote control, we 
have more news of channel- 
surfing in the corridors of 
power. It concerns the inter- 
nal television network en- 
joyed by the Ministry of De- ; 
fence In Whitehall which ■ 
carries a variety - of stations I 
and live coverage of the j 
Commons and the Lords. 
Rumours of occasional clas- 
sified broadcasts are offi- 
cially denied, but no other 
explanation is proffered for 
a bizarre channel-changing 
ritual — mandarins and 
ministers alike mast phone 
an official controller In the 
basement who switches the 
relevant television to the 
station requested. After 
recent allegations of more 
than 170,000 pornographic 
images downloaded from 
the internet at the MoD’s hi- 
tech R&D arm. DERA, sedi- 
tious rumours abound as to 
the nature of these nonexis- 
tent secret broadcasts. We 
call the MoD and Invite 
them to dismiss talk of / 

porn. “Pardon?” exclaims ft 
the press officer. “No. You 
have to subscribe to those 
channels, don’t yon? And 
that only goes on at night. 
Erm. people do stay over- 
night, bat they’ll only get to 
watch smut if they've sub- 
scribed to it.” 


H OT on the tail of 
media excitement 
over the increasing 
numbers of an agresslve va- 
riety of wasp (Dotichove- 
spnla media) in Britain this 
summer, the Independent 
has news of a further wasp 
scare. '’The British lady- 
bird Is being wiped out by a 
tiny parasitic wasp.” 
reports their science editor. 
Irene Geoghegan of the 
Scottish Crops Research In- 
stitute in Dundee tells the 
paper: “The interaction of 
this wasp with its host is 
truly gruesome. The wasp 
locates a ladybird and lays a 
single egg inside it ... By 
the time the ladybird dies of 
starvation, the wasp has 
hatched from its cocoon and 
it's immediately ready to 
seek out ladybirds for its 
own eggs.” This is all very 
interesting. Irene, but 
you're skirting the news- 
worthy issue here. We call 
and put it to her straight 
are these nasty wasps Euro- 
pean? "No. they've been 
here sLnce the early 1800s” 
So we can’t link this with a 
loss of sovereignty to 
Europe? "Er. no. They’re 
endemic to Britain.” 


W ITH question 

marks over the san- 
ity of Sunday Tele- 
graph editor Dominic Law- 
son erased (In Monday's 
Guardian) the Diary is con- 
sidering taking the paper 
once more. We are particu- 
larly keen on a 40p discount 
offer, available on answer- 
ing the following: “What is 
the capital of Morocco: ls It 
a) Parish) New York ore) 
Marrakesh?” 


D IARY favourite Alas- 
tuir Campbell has had 
a tough time this 
week. First the embittered 
Frank Field’s unkind 
remarks about spin doctor- 
ing on Radiol’s Jimmy A 

Young Show and then yes- £ 
rerday’s controversy over 
the publication of the public 
administration commit- 
tee’s report on spin doctor- 
ing — both of which have 
been seen by some to reflect 
unfavourably on Alastair. 
Wisely he has taken a holi- 
day. We call Downing 
Street to ask if he has 
returned to his favoured 
summer retreat, the 
Riviera. “His holiday plans 
are a matter for him.” says a 
press officer. “1 really can’t 
see how they are of public 
interest." All's old friend 
Mmc Rlnuado of Nice 
proves more forthcoming, 
and confirms a booking for 
R Gigolo at her**Hotel” — 
or as All once lovingly de- 
scribed It for Forum maga- 
zine, her "high class human 
communication centre.” 


S TEPHEN Dillingham 
of Wycombe has 
received a letter from 
his local Tory MP, Ray 
Whitney. It asks supporters 
to sell raffle tickets on be- 
half of the local party. 
“Alter the general elec- 
tion.” writes Ray, “some 
Conservatives wondered 
whether there was a future 
for our party at all. I don’t 
believe anyone has any 
doubt today.” Stephen is a 
Lib Dem councillor. 
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Faced with Labour’s lads, I feel lik< 
a lover who has been abandoned 




mfeinscwi 



I HAVE a confession to 
make. 1 am an archetypal 
new Labourite, as surely as 
I am one of Thatcher’s chil- 
dren. Like many working 
class kids of my generation. I 
benefited from access to a ' 
university education. I , 
bought Into middle class val- 
ues and aspirations for suc- 
cess and achievement 
New Labour appealed be- 
cause it celebrated upward 
mobility. It spoke to me as a 
woman in a way that old 
Labour, steeped In macho la- 
bourist culture, could not 
1 have never doubted the 
modernisation process that 
gave birth to new Labour. I 
have never agonised over 
whether in pursuit of power, 
the party was jettisoning its 
principles and selling itself 
short. 

Tbat is, until now. Less 
than two years Into the Gov- 
ernment's first term, I feel un- 
easy. I feel like a lover who 
has been abandoned and who 
fears she is about to discover 
a betrayal, and I find myself 
recoiling and seeking solace 
in the arms of the only other 
Labour I know. 

I cannot pinpoint precisely 
when my journey away from 
new Labour began. But my 
recent visit to Britain after a 
10-month sabbatical in Amer- 
ica certainly focused the 
mind. Derek Draper was on 
the front page of the Ob- 
server. As the story unfolded 
in the newspapers the photo 
images focused oo the boys 
(yes, all boys) surrounding 
new Labour. New Labour 
women have been noticeably 
absent from this scandal,. 
Where it really counts (lobby- 
ing. policy wonkery and spin 
mastery) power remains 
firmly in male hands. Indeed, 
for all the talk of the feminisa- 
tion of the economy, politics 
and lobbying remain male in- 
dustries... and. as Draper- 


gate revealed, this is where 
the new establishment boys 
like to play. 

Blair’s internal coterie is 
predominantly male, as is 
Brown's: there are only two 
women in the Downing Street 
Policy Unit. The football 
imagery of Labour coming 
home played out during tbe 
1996 European championship 
should have been a portent 
The sporting metaphors have 
continued. Blair is photo- 
graphed enjoying a beer and 
playing football with Lionel 
Jospin, and it is said that the 
Prime Minister likes nothing 
more after an afternoon's pol- 
icy brainstorming at 
Chequers than to unwind by 
playing football with his 
bright young things. 

The Downing Street Policy 
Unit, it is said, regularly 
plays Cve-a-side with other 
new generation acolytes such 
as Ben Wegg-Prosser, Peter 
Mandelson's aide. 

This “new lad” culture 
seems harmless enough, and 
is justified in the interests of 
team bonding. The problem is 
that ’’team bonding” too 
readily turns into male bond- 
ing. The old boys' network 
may have progressed from 
golf to football but the funda- 
mental rules are the same. 

The men remain in charge 
with old Labour's macho la- 
bourist culture replaced by a 
subtler, covert and insidious 
laddishness, all the more 
alienating for being steeped 
in predominantly middle 
class values. 

As a teenager, I felt alien- 
ated by an Old Labour politi- 
cal culture that did not know 
how to deal with women. Now 
I feel an outsider in a new 
Labour which parades root- 
less, Individualistic, brash 
and boastflil boys. 

The political game has be- 
come a breeding ground for 
control freaks, and addictive 


personalities. Politics itself 
can become like a drug, the 
media or money providing 
the quick fix. It’s notable that 
control freaks and addicts of 
some description gather 
around new Labour’s inner 
coterie (Alastair Campbell ls 
a former alcoholic turned 
media addict, Gordon Brown 
a self-confessed workaholic, 
Derek Draper a media and po- 
litical addict). There are signs 
that this addictive culture has 
already begun to take hold in 
the heart of new Labour. 

The boys enjoy unprece- 
dented personal power and in- 
fluence, whether they are in- 
siders (like Campbell) or 
outsiders (like Draper). Ego- 
driven, brash and boastful, 
they are scornful of mere poli- 
ticians and parliamentarians 
(even the party itself), since 
they momentarily cast aside 
their cynicism to believe 
their own media-spun rheto- 
ric that it ls they who have 
-created new Labour and they 
who can derive power, status, 
and even money, in control- 
ling access to the 17 people i 
who “count". 


T HIS love of power, this 
fixation on control, is 
very Thatcherite (and 
many of the new Labour aco- 
lytes are Thatcher's chil- 
dren). But it is new Labour's 
greatest weakness. Because 
taken to its extreme, politics 
becomes only the manipula- 
tion of press copy, rather than 
process of democratic Ideals. 

The corrosive effects of this 
culture are becoming self-evi- 
dent Moving in new Labour 
circles, it is not uncommon to 
hear the spin-masters arro- 
gantly dismissing criticism of 
the Government as personal 
rather than political, tbe 
product of bitter resentments 
because certain individuals 
have been cut out of “the 
loop”. 


This line of reasoning not 
only assumes that the raison 
d'etre of outsiders is to wait 
patiently like Pavlov's dog to 
be given access to the inner 
circle, it also assumes that 
many such outsiders can and 
will be bought off by 
patronage. 

The reality is that insiders 
and outsiders exist in a state 
if interdependence. Insiders 
depend on outsiders to act as 
a check against human falli- 
bility to keep them connected 
and informed; Insiders teach 
outsiders the virtues of prag- 
matism and compromise. 

If the key players around 
new Labour were able to rec- 
ognise this mutual depen- 
dence. they would renounce 
not just their addiction to 
control, their perfectionism; 
they would also be recognis- 
ing that they do not have an 
the answers. They would be 
showing a willingness to en- 
gage in dialogue beyond the 
inner circle. 

At its worst new Labour 
comes dangerously close to 
inhabiting a world where 
politics becomes the manipu- 
lation of news copy, where i 
the medium has become the j 
message. 

The hierarchy's flirtation 
with celebrity culture, com- 
bined with its media addic- 
tion, already blurs the bound- 
aries between politics as an 
art-form and real life. 

One could argue that the 
cancer that threatens to eat 
away at the heart of new 
Labour is the love of power, 
and control for its own sake. 
This lave of power could be- 
come, as it did for Margaret 
Thatcher, new Labour’s 
Achilles heeL 


Helen Wilkinson co- founded tbe 
think-tank Demos. This Is 
extracted from her full article 
which is to appear in this week’s . 
New Statesman. / 


My agency is getting through a million dollars a day organising Sudanese food airdrops. But for what? 


Unnatural disaster 


Catherine 

Bertmi 


& 


T HE world's best In- 
vestment in fighting 
famine Is promoting 
peace. Like most famines, 
the tragedy In Sudan Is 
man-made. The country’s 
15-ycar civil war has up- 
rooted millions. The UN 
World Pood Programme 
predicted the food emer- 
gency last September. But a 
worsening drought, lack of 
Interest tn the interna- 


tional community, wide- 
spread fighting and a ban 
on relief flights by the Su- 
danese government have 
resulted in a much worse 
crisis today. 

Now that pictures of the 
devastation are arriving on 
front pages and TV screens 
practically ever) - day. the ; 
world is waking up to the i 
tragic reality — that people 
are dying, at an average of 
50 a day in Wau. one the 
hardest hit areas. 

The World Food Pro- 
gramme ls currently run- 
ning the largest airdrop op- 
eration in history at a cost 
of one million dollars a day; 
funded In large part by 
Britain and the US. 

But what could the world 
have done to prevent this 
horror? In the case of 
Sudan, preventing famine 
is more than just a question 
of getting food fast to those 
who need it. This only 
serves as a Band-Aid If the 
war. the root cause of their 


suffering, is not resolved. 
For Sudan, the necessary 
tools are diplomacy and 
mediation. 

That is why I am encour- 
aged by the British Govern- 
ment's recent brokerage of 
a three-month ceasefire be- 
tween Sudanese govern- 
ment forces and the SPLA. 
Foreign Office Minister 
Derek Fatchett’s successful 
diplomacy is a fine example 
of how the international 
community can address the 
root cause of the famine. 

But they should not stop 
there. The international 
community should take ad- 
vantage of the ceasefire 
agreement to help negoti- 
ate a lasting peace. 

For nearly a decade, the 
World Food Programme 
and its partners have been 
delivering tens of thou- 
sands of tons of food to 
needy Sudanese through 
the umbrella organisation 
Operation Lifeline Sudan. 
Since 1992 we have deliv- 


ered more than 360,000 
tans to 4.7 miriinn victims. 

Since the Sudanese gov- 
ernment gave us access to 
previously closed areas and 
authorisation to fly mor e 
planes, the pace of WFP’s 
food deliveries has sky- 
rocketed. In January, at 
the height of the fighting, 
we were barely able to de- 
liver 150 metric tons by air. 
In July., we delivered ap- 
proximately J 0,000 tons 
and thin month we should 
reach our target of 15,000 
tons a month to war-af- 
fected areas. This will be 
enough food to feed approx- 
imately 2.6 million people 

Bat all that we do will 
still probably not be 
enough. Even if we prevent 
people from dying from 
hunger next month, who ls 
to say that if the ceasefire 
fails, all our efforts won’t 
be lost once more? 

We will continue providing 
aid, even if it is extremely 
expensive and logistically 


mmplex- As a humanitar- 
ian organisation, that ls 
our job and we will strive 

to feed every innocent 
hungry person in Sudan, as 
long we have the Binding 
and can safely do so. 

But the harder problem 
— an end to the war — is 
not for os to solve, ft is the 
job of politicians. Govern- 
ments should have a 
greater Interest in stopping 
Sudan’s war because they 
know their constituents 
suffer from “donor fa- 
tigue”, an exasperation 
with funding humanitarian 
efforts that have no end in 
sight. 

Likewise, leaders should 
recognise that the key to 
renewing the commitment 
to food aid is to show the 
world that aid does not 
have to last forever because 
the suffering can be 
stopped. 

And governments and 
constituents alike should 
be Interested simply be- 


nisacoup 


togetGus 


appointment would have 



m a MHAT, the uninitiated 
alia may well ask. is all 
V V the fuss about? The 
appointment of Gus Macdon- 
ald as Industry minister for 
Scotland is, on any objective 
judgment, a coup — not for 
Lord Macdonald, as he wQl 
soon become, but for the Gov- 
ernment which Is lucky to se- 
cure his services. 

Romantics will rejoice at 
thgfelevatian of a character 
straight out of Samuel Smiles' 
■SfelfHelp — though not; even 
George Stephenson, tile prin- 
"cTplQ object of Smiles’ admira- 
tion, rosefroma Glasgow . 
shipyard to a peerage and a 
seat on the government front 
bench in tbe House ofLords. 

More prosaic observers will 
simply believe that the Scot- 
tish economy has much to 
gain from his experience. 

The predictable critics be- 
haved predictably. They in- 
cluded passed-over labour 
back-benchers, headline-grab- 
bing Scottish Nationalists and 
Opposition spokesmen who 
(having no policy pos ition to 
argue) have to deal In uncon- 
sidered trifles. But a number 
of reasonable commentators 
have augmented the unrea- 
sonable objections. 

- They have written about his 
appointment as if the Govern- 
ment was doing Macdonald a 
favour by allowing him to be- 
come a minis ter. From the lit- 
tle I know of him, I would gam- 
ble that he will enjoy the job. 
But I doubt if he went looking 
for it or the peerage. 

The accusation <rf “crony- 
ism" is clearly absurd. Crony- 
ism is when a Prime Minister 
does favours for his friends, 
elevating them to positions 
which their talents do not jus- 
tify. It is not cronyism when 
the chairman of a great media 
group gives up his salary and 
sells his shares in order to 
sweat around the world trying 
to persuade Japanese elec- 
tronic companies to relocate 
on tbe Clyde. It is "public ser- 
vice”. That phrase may have 
been deleted from the Tory 
Party’s lexicon. But that does 
not e xp lai n why sensible col- 
umnists have joined the 
chorus of disapproval 


Dewar, on Tuesday coming . 

unconstitutional revelation 

that Macdonald was his nomi- 
nee. But it was the counter 
attack of a retreating 
government 

Clearly, the Number 10 

press office is not half as com- 
petent as the myth-makers 
pretend. It is accident prone 
because it is arrogant and be- 
lieves that Intimidation is a 
substitute for Information. In 
opposition, brutality was 
pno»e h - 1® government, some- 
thing more constructive is 
needed. Virtually every mis- 
take that thte government has 
made— from Bernie Eccles- 
tone's million pounds to the 
abolition of the single parent 
supplement — has been com- 
pounded by media 
mismanagemen t 
All you need to know about 
the shortcomings of the Down- 
ing Street press office is en- 
capsulated In the row about 
Alastair Campbell controlling 
Cabinet Ministers' television 
appearances. Forgive the 
boast, but I have been kept off 
Panorama by Sir Trevor 
Lloyd-Hughes, Mr Joe Haines 
and Sir Thomas MacCaffrey. 
They exercised their powers 
on the authority of a letter 
which began. “I have been in- 
structed by the Prime Minis' 
ter’, maintaining the courte- 
ous notion that they carried a 
message rather than Issued an 
instruction. If this felicity had 
been employed last year, a 
great deal of resentment 
would have been avoided. 

Long, long ago. Bill Moyers 
— press secretary to Lyndon 
Johnson — told me that once 
the spokesman becomes a per- 
sonality, the person for whom 
he speaks is in trouble. For the 
Prime Minister and the Gov- 
ernment that is only part of 
the media problem. The press 
office Is dangerously short of 
friends. Each day it has to deal 


It Is not cronyism 
to give up your 
saiarylikethis.lt 
is public service 


L ords wooiton. Mins, 
Cbalfont and Foot — 
each with talents to offer 
— were parachuted into 
Whitehall with nothing like 
tbe same hostility. Fortu- 
nately. for them the govern- 
ments they Joined had not al- 
ready been tarred with the 
cronyism brush. And their ele- 
vations were not announced 
with a total disregard for the 
way in which the news would 
be received. If Macdonald had 
been part of last week's 
reshuffle (“to be effective as 
soon as his Scottish Media 
Group shares are said'*) his 


with Journalists it has humili- 
ated. The men and women who 
have been rubbished and ridi- 
culed do not forget As soon as 
there is a chance, they settle 
old scores. 

Poor Gus Macdonald has 
been caught In the slipstream. 
Mu ch of w hat has been said 
and written about him has no 
relationship to either his suit- 
ability for the job or the pro- 
priety of him taking It. But the 
way in which the Government 
does its business is increas- 
ingly resented, even when the 
decisions are desirable, or 
even admirable in themselves. 
No doubt his training in the 
shipyard (not to mention the 
boardroom) has toughened 
his skin and he wm battle on 
despite the inauspicious be- 
ginning. But the publicity sur- 
rounding his appointment 
confirms a gloomy truth. 

Those of us who thought that 
the Downing Street press 
office was nasty but compe- 
tent were only half right 
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Saddam’s 

incitement 

The UN should stay cool 

IRAQ IS maki ng all the running in the latest 
crisis with the UN — and the question why 
is the one we urgently need to answer 
Yesterdays call from the parliament ^ 
Baghdad for an immediate end to coopera- 
tion with UN weapons inspectors ratcheted 
up the tension another unilateral notch. Yet 
it came only hours after the chief weapons 
inspector Richard Butler had told the BBC 
that the collapse of his talks in Ba ghdad 
with deputy prime minister Tarlq Aziz was 
“not a crisis” 

To make the picture more p uzzling , it 
appears that Iraq is not so for from satisfy- 
ing the requirements of the Security Coun- 
cil as hawkish commentators are suggest- 
ing. Certainly, the inspectors have 
established that Iraq after the Gulf war 
managed to conceal amazingly large quanti- 
ties of weapons of mass destruction. The 
Baghdad regime continued to prevaricate 
and conceal as long as it could, only admit- 
ting the most damaging facts (particularly 
in the biological sphere} when compelled to 
by chance discovery. Yet again by Mr 
Butler’s account yesterday, the UN is now 
“very close” in the areas both of missiles 
and of chemical weapons. Indeed, he ex : 
plained, the UN special commission is now 
dose to saying that Iraq has no weapons of 
mass destruction in some areas. The biologi- j 
cal weapons area is still the one where 
evidence of compliance r emains hardest to 
gather, and where Mr Butler says that “Iraq 
has never told us anything like the truth.” 


What are we to conclude from an this? 
Saddam’s regime was notorious even before 
the Gulf war for its use of chemical weapons 

— to which the West turned a wind eye at 
the time. To move cm to biological weapons 

— easier to transport and harder to detect — 
would be a logical progression. At face value 
then the answer is dean Baghdad is creat- 
ing a new diplomatic storm in order to 
frustrate detection in the one area where it 
intends to maintain a capability at any cost 
This is, however, too easy a conclusion . No 
doubt Saddam would be very happy to 
outwit the inspectors, but by allowing them 
to narrow down the area of ambiguity to 
this point he has already exposed himself. 
No one can know exactly what is in his 
mind, but his behaviour suggests a more 
complex motive. In the end, he simply does 
not want the process to finish and the 
garrison mentality which helps him to 
remain in power to be dissipated by more 
normal relations with the outside world. 
The weapons, if they exist, serve to bolster 
his rejectionist posture. In any case the 
threat that they may exist helps maintain 
an atmosphere of destabilisation from 
which he profits. It also earns reluctant 
admiration from a large section of Arab 
public opinion which is well aware (a) that 
Israel has nuclear weapons, (b) that the 
Middle East peace process is going nowhere, 
and therefore (c) is more receptive to the 
argument about double standards. 

In the end, Iraq’s real interest lies in 
clearing up the last area of ambiguity which 
stands in the way of lifting sanctions. In- 
deed, if it did so, this would shift the onus on 
to the US, which is reluctant to agree that 
sanctions should be lifted while Saddam 
stays in power. But sadly the interests of the i 
Iraqi people differ from those of its ruling | 
clique. Saddam thrives on tension, as he has : 
Shown faiP and ttmp a gain Thar p is no easy 


way of handling him — if there were, it 
would have been found long ago. Nor should 
the authority of the UN (cm those issues 
which enjoy the frill backing of a Security 
(>nmc£l resolution) be flouted. But the Sec- 
retary General, Kofi Annan, is absolutely 
right not to dramatise the latest confronta- 
tion. It is a "major hiccup", and it may get 
worse, but ultimately it is part and pared, of 
the games that Saddam plays, and the UN 
should react as coolly as it knows how. 


Secrets or lies? 

We have the right to know 

TODAY the Guardian publishes allegations 
of the most serious kind. They are made by 
David Shayler, the former MI5 agent who 
was arrested in Paris last weekend, and 
they accuse Britain of nothing less than 
state-sponsored terrorism against Libya. We 
do not publish them lightly: they appear in 
this morning’s paper only after a long series 
of discussions both internally and with 
government lawyers, as we sought to be 
sure in our own minds that they represent 
no threat to national security. We are 
satisfied that they do not But they do raise 
the gravest questions: about the conduct of 
our security services, of course, but also 
about one of the most basic freedoms of our 
society — freedom of speech. 

There have long been rumours of Mr 
Shayler’s claim that in 1996 M35 ran, and 
bungled, a covert operation to assassinate 
Muanunar Gadafy. We, along with the en- 
tire British press, did not publish it because 
we were gagged by a tight injunction im- 
posed when the former agent first surfaced 
last autumn. But yesterday Mr Shayler’s 
allegations entered the public domain, via 
an article in the New York Times. It seemed 


to us absurd to continue to keep British 
readers in the dark on the actions of a secret 
service which we pay for and which acts in 
our name — while American readers were 
allowed to be fully informed. The absurdity 
of that situation has already been recog- 
nised in law, with the landmark 1991 ruling 
of the European Court of Human Rights in 
the Spycatcher case — in which the Guard- 
ian was a lead player. Back then Britons 
were in the ford cal situation of being 
allowed to read a book in New York which 
they could not buy in London. Eventually 
the Court ruled that, once information had 
entered the public sphere, there was no 
justification for keeping it away from these 
shores: to resist would be to make the law 
an ass. In the era of the Internet, where 
information is an instant, global commod- 
ity, that logic is sounder than ever — and it 
Is the basis of our action today. 

Moreover, these allegations have not been 
made in a fringe, flaky publication: they 
appear in the New York Times, perhaps 
America's most respected newspaper. Nor 
are the charges a matter of mere political 
embarrassment they sketch a picture of an 
intelligence agency out to murder the head 
of a foreign government We are not saying 
these claims are true; we are simply insist- 
ing on the right to find out if they are true 
or not And that means publication — in the 
country where those charges matter most 


Squaring circles 

Magicians, heal thyselves 

AFTER THE trade unions and the Labour 
Party, another great British institution — 
the Magic Circle — is poised for change 
(unless, of course, it’s all just a trick). The 
Magic Circle has survived for 94 years 


without anybody outside knowing much 
about it Indeed many people will be sur- 
prised that it has managed to survive at all 
in an age whan new technology can do so 
many dazzling things without recourse to 
sleight of hand. We probably wouldn’t have 
known anything about its inner workings 
for another century had a split not devel- 
oped resulting in — horror of horrors — a 
contested election for president Unless 
someone can pull something out of a hat 
there will be faction fights, even a split 
Since only 10 per cent of members are 
likely to attend the annual meeting in 
London in September — many seem to have 
disappeared — both sides are mailing as 
many people as they can. David Berglas, 
famous for his thought-transmission experi- 
ments on television, doesn't seem to have 
read the minds of his own members so 
successfully. He resigned earlier this year 
only to withdraw his resignation later (now 
you see it now you don’t) — thereby 
prompting the emergence of a rival faction 
led by Michael Bailey, a retired advertising 
executive. His faction (according to the 
London Evening Standard) has accused 
Berglas of the ultimate crime of 1996 — 
cronyism. If any ma gician knew how to 
make that vanish he or she could soon earn 
enough money to pack up their top bat and 
retire. Mr Bailey does have a trick up his 
sleeve. He has plans to bring the society into 
the twentieth century including something 
called “democratic elections’’ — a move 
which we applaud. Alas, as in so many 
industrial disputes, no one can wave a wand 
to settle differences by magic. It is therefore 
to be hoped that the world’s most presti- 
gious. not to say prestidigitatious, magic 
society can solve its problems and, above 
all, avoid a split down the middle into two 
camps. The “Magic Semi-Circle’’ just 
doesn't have the same ring about it, does it? 


Letters to the Editor 


Hey, big 
bender! 







ITS wonderful that the pink 
I dollar keeps Sydney out of the 
red (Report August 4). I was 
always of the opinion that Les- 
bians and gays deserve equal- 
ity because any other stance Is 
morally unacceptable. I am 
now enlig htened; lesbians and 
gays deserve equal rights be- 
cause they like shopping. 

Keith Collins. 

Dungeness, Kent 

C ONGRATULATIONS to 
Nick Davies (You’re 
wrong, Frank, August 4). 

When we say someone suffers 
from welfare dependency, we 
say only that he suffers from 
having nothing else to depend 
on. Any cures for welfare de- 
pendency must therefore come 
from outside welfare. Does 
anyone in this Government 
dare tell Tony Blair? 

Earl Russell- 
House of Lords. 

| WOULD be interested to 


tion that the word bagel de- 
rives from "beugel" the Ger- 
man for “stirrup” (Pass Notes, 
August 5). I had always as- 
sumed that it derived from the 
Yiddish ■‘heygel". Itself a der- 
ivation of the Middle High Ger- 
man "boug-bouc” meaning 
“ring”. I will stick with this 
more appetising exp l a na tion. 
Mark Levy. 

London. 

I AUDANUM, (Letters, July 
1—30): circa the fifties, take 
your own bottle into any 
chemist and buy All Fours. 
Mix into melted Golden 
Syrup, dose one dessert spoon 
as demanded. It was very good 
as a child suppressor. 

Norma Davies. 

BanwelL Somerset 

/CONGRATULATIONS to 
V Ar man do Tanrm cci on his 
all too accurate parody of 
Radio 3"s sad decline (G2, 
August 4). He will be sadly 
missed when the BBC fails to 
renew his contract 
David Lewis. 

London. 

I JARRY Enfield says that 
I I the only time he stayed 
awake through a play was 

when a girl took all her clothes 

off in Equus CArts, August 51 

If he had really been awake he 
might have noticed that the 
naked person was ahoy. 
George Wolfe. 

Hope Valley. Derbyshire. 


Shayler: the official view 


^>RIMINAL proceedings 
whave commenced against 
Mr David Shayler under the 
Official Secrets Act 1989 (A 
rerun of those absurd Spy- 
catcher days, August 5). The 
normal rules about contempt 
of court in criminal proceed- 
ings apply and there is a strict . 
limit to what can be published 
abont his case. 

I should, however, like to 
correct recent suggestions 
that the Government has ob- 
tained a “blanket” injunction 
againsthim or that there is 
confusion about its effect 

The civil injunctions ob- 
tained last September prevent 
Mr Shayler and others from 
disclosing information which 
he obtained in the course of 
his employment in the Secu- 
rity Service. 

But they are not ‘“blanket” 
injunctions. Tliey specifically 
allow both for the repetition of 
information disclosed in the 
Mail on Sunday last August 
and for new disclosures if for- 
mal authority is obtained 
beforehand. 

Nor is this the Government 
“gagging” or stifling legiti- 
mate criticism of the Security 
Service or stories which are 
thought to be embarrassing. 
The only objective is to stop 

disclosures which would 
cause real Harruig p to national 
security. 

I realise that those wishing 
to publish stories deriving 
from Mr Shayler may genu- 


inely believe that they cause 
no dameg B- Sadly their assess- 
ment is sometimes vefy 
wrong. Those publishing 
stories without authority risk 
breaching the law: they can 
also risk lives. 

Lord Williams ofMostyn. 
Minister of State, 

Home Office. 

S OME aspects ofMETs vet- 
ting work may come 
within the remit of the Data 
Protection Act (Letters, 
August 5) but what about the 
Security Service's folded card 
index? 

US State Department files 
reveal that in 1940 the deputy 
director. Sir Eric Holt- Wilson, 
told the Americans that the 
Security Service's central in- 
dex of persons suspected of 
anfirBritish activity totalled 
4,500,000 names. Hdt-Wnsou 
added that "the index is used 
freely by British industry and 
government departments” 
when employing people. 

Some records were de- 
stroyed during the war but, 
presumably, other names 
were added after the war. 

What happens to this massive 
intrusion Into people’s civil 
liberties? 

Stephen DorriL 
HoUmfirth, 

Huddersfield. 


that British intelligence is 
incompetent and inefficient 


and had plotted the assassina- 
tion of Colonel Gadafr (Run- 
away ME agent faces trial, 
August 3). In 1988 Britain, 
under Mrs Thatcher, did sup- 
port the American attempt to 
use F- Ills based in the UK to 

yfn him. 

We have obtained 10 qfthe 
timely and accurate warnings 
which were available to UK 
intelligence before our loved 
ones were murdered over 
Lockerbie in 1988. We repeat- 
edly requested an inquiry into 
why these warnings were not. 
acted upon. Mrs Thatcher 
rejected our requests. 

At the one permitted fatal 
accident inquiry, public inter- 
est immunity certificates 
were prepared by her Cabinet, 
to “protect” certain docu- 
ments. 

Nevertheless the FAL 
though forbidden to look at in- 
telligence aspects, did show 
that, because the 747 involved 
had been loaded from empty 
at Heathrow, the bomb must 
have been loaded there, wher- 
ever it may have originated; it 
concluded that the aircraft 
was under the "host state” 
protection of the UK. 

The present government 
has little to lose by granting 
our request for an inquiry 
into why MI5 and MIB failed 
our families in 1988. 

Dr Jim Swire. 

UK Famflies-Flight 103, 
Bromsgrove, 

Worcs. 


Clinton cracks 

1 A /HY does that nasty Sad- 
V V dam Hussein always 
have to cause so much trouble 
for President Clinton? And al- 
ways just when the poor man 
seems to be in most trouble 
with Monica Lewinsky. It 
really is too inconsiderate of 
him. 

David Holmes. 

London. 

IF the stain on Monica 


from President Clinton, does 
that mean she's taken, him to 
the cleaners? 

Bob Ford. 

Halton-on-Lune, Lancs. 

A ND if the DNA tests are 
/^conclusive, will BQl Clin- 
ton get his comeuppance? 
Peter StoCkUL 
Middlesbrough. 


Tunnel vision 

I HE Government’s decision 

I to spend real money — in 
five years' time — on Stone- 
henge’s setting is welcome. It 
gives timp for fine-tuning. In 

IQOA. thp thpn itliw -tnr mnwy l 

of the National Trust stated 
that the Tmst and ’En glish 

Heritage had “concluded that 
the only feasible on-line route 
[for the A303] which . . . meets 
thp pwantial requirements of 
this World Heritage Site, is a 
long bored tunnd starting east 
ofNew King Barrows”. 

So a long bored tunnel there 
has to be: this was the consen- 
sus of two public consulta- 
tions — by English Heritage in 
1994 and the Highways 
Agency In 1995. Cut-and-cover 
would leave a massive, perma- 
nent scar and would, diutoag 
construction, destroy several 
acres of archaeology-strewn. 


arri to many people sacred. 
World Heritage land. Dig a too- 
short tunnel and its portals 
would engage the visitor's eye 
long before the rest of the 

landscape, let alone the stones. 

Money is now to come from 
the roads programme and from 
Heritage. Excel! eat But not 
quite enough. So now the chase 
must be on for money to pay 
for the proper long bored tun- 
nel. Perhaps some of Gordon 
Brown's “museum” money 
can crane this way? This is our 
largBSt ftp wvair miitw™, and 

its associated artifacts are in 
the British Museum and the 
Devizes and Salisbury 
Museums. 

Alternatively the Stone- 
henge Protection Society erf the 
1920s, which raised money for 

ftwi p tirdiws a of the land m amd 
the stones, could be revived. 
How much do we need? 
LordKennet. 

House of Lords. 


Speaking up for the vulnerable and intimidated in rape cases 


|">EA B irk eft's argument 
LJ(Let the jury decide, G2, 
August 4) that the proposals 
about rape trials In the Home 
Office's report. Speaking up 
For Justice, amount to special 
treatment for women is wrong 
on two counts. Firstly tie pro- 
visions would apply ut cases 
of male rape — rape is no 
longer a gender specific 
crime. Secondly, the proposals 
about rape trials are a smaa 
part of a much wider project to 
took at the place and treat- 


dally those who. for a vartety 
of reasons, may be vulnerable 

" r Judteesl»ve the right to In- 
tervene to prevent the 


badgering of witnesses, but 
most exercise this power with 
considerable caution. As a 
result rape victims spend a 
third more time in the witness 
box than victims erf other seri- 
ous assaults. To place one’s 
fejth in the judiciary, as the 
Lord Chief Justice requests, 
and Dea Birkett supports, 
means more women describ- 
ing their experiences as “like 

a second rape” and the contin- 
uation of the present situation 
where fewer than one woman 
in io reporting rape sees her 

attacker convicted. 

Kate Cook. 

Campaign to End Rape. 


Gill Tishler. 

Chief executive. YWCA of GB. 


S PEAKING Up For Justice 
simply makes the same 
point made 20 years ago by the 
Heilbron Report and endorsed 
in the Sexual Offences 
Amendment Act (197G) that 
cross-examination about the 
complainants' sexual history 
should only be introduced 
when relevant The problem is 
that the introduction of such 
evidence was left to the discre- 
tion of the judges, the very 
group that was allowing its in- 
troduction in the first place. 
Without the introduction of 
training or monitoring of 
trials, judges h ave con tin ued 

In their old ways and research 
has shown that the introduc- 
tion of sexual history ev- 


idence goes far beyond the In- 
terest of relevance to the 
issues in the triaL 
Canada, Australia and the 
US have all restricted such 
evidence. Here It is used in an 
at t empt to discredit the vic- 
tim's character. As the Dis- 
patches documentary. Getting 
Away With Rape, indicated 
after monitoring trials at 
Crown Courts in 1994, this is 
leading to serial rapists get- 
ting away with rape again and 
again. Dea Birkett ignores the 
fact that since 1976 the convic- 
tion rate for reported rapes 
has dropped from 37 per cent 
to9percenL 
Prof Sue Lees. 

University ofNorth London. 
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A word from the Lord Chancellor 


A NDREW Puddephatt (Let- 
AVters, July 23) is mistaken 
when he writes that I have 
undergone a change of heart 
about an independent human 
rights commission. 

In the second reading of the 
Human Rights Bill in the 
House erf Lords on November 
3. 1997 1 said: “The bill does not 
provide for the establishment 
of a human rights commission 
... although we have given 
thia proposal mnrh thought, 
we have concluded that a 
human rights commission is 
not central to our main task 
today, which is to incorporate 
the convention as promised in 
our election manifesto . . . we 
would want to be sure that a 
potential benefits of a human 
rights commission were suffi- 
cient to justify es tablishme nt 


and funding for a new non- 
governmental organisation. 
We do not rule out a human 
rights commission In future, 
but our judgment is that it 
would be premature to provide 
for one now.” 

I also made plain on Novem- 
ber 3 that the Government is 
giving active thought to a sepa- 
rate committee of each house, 
or a joint committee of both 
houses, with a specific human 
rights remit We must now 
await the Human Rights Act 
bedding down in practice, in 
order to decide over time 
whether a human rights com- 
mission Is needed as a weapon 
in our armoury for the protec- 
tion of human rights in 
Britain. 

Irvine ofLairg. 

House of Lords. 


On the pitch 

I A /HEN sporting officials 
V V are increasingly being 
questioned about their compe- 
tence and integrity, let us hold 
on to the simple truth ex- 
pressed by Alex Stewart (The 
serious art of restoring a mea- 
sure of self-respect, July 28) 
that “ while umpires do make 
mistakes, they do not do so on 
purpose”. In other words, 
they are both human wnH hon- 
est — unlike the growing band 
of “sportslogumen" who seek 
to Hiitiiw dishonest decisions. 
So grotesque has appealing be- 
came that my children are 
scared to watch Test cricket 
because of the regular appear- 
ance of the haunched, quiver- 
ing and screaming wide-eyed 
monster terrorising the old 
man In the white coat 
Patrick Browne. 

Lincoln. 


POR years the local council 
I has subsidised Derbyshire 
County Cricket Club, argu- 
ably at the expense of other 
recreation, and has picked up 

thehlll fnr maintain)n gwli«t 

was hitherto the most serene 
cricket venue in top-class 
cricket (Divine's reward for 
faith, August 1). 

A decade ago. substantial 
investment was made to im- 
prove the ground on the 
understanding tha t, n first- 
class games were played, yet 
within 12 months tht« was 
reduced to five. Last year the 
town celebrated 100 years of 
cricket at Queen's Park, pro- 
moted by the council; what a 
shame you choose to dismiss 

«ttinh iniHattwa ac riwmon- 

fltrgt fo g "limited concern”. 
John Galloway. 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 


Solvent abuse 

T HE National Schizophre- 
nia Fellowship has worked 
with over 4,000 police officers 
on how to approach people 
with a severe mental illness. 
AH our evidence supports 
fears raised by the Maudsley 
Hospital (Lethal weapon. Soci- 
ety, August 5) over CS gas in- 
creasingly being used in the 
restraint of people known to - 
have a severe mental illness. 

The failings nf ffl mrMmlty 
care have put police in the 
front line of dealing with men- 
tal health crises 24 hours a 
day- They need the best train- 
ing based on clear guidelines 
to protect the mentally ill, the 
police and health staff. 

We know that the solvent 
used in CS spray acts directly 
on the nervous system. CS gas 
Itself can cause heart prob- 
lems, exacerbating the car- 
diac side-effects of some drug 
treatments for schizophrenia. 
The frill interaction with psy- 
chiatric drugs is unknown, 
but potentially very danger- 
ous. From calls to our advice 
service we are getting the im- 
pression that police forces are 
using CS spray rather than 
sending sufficient numbers of 
officers to deal with a distur- 
bance in a less confronta- 
tional manner. 

Nurses and other bystand- 
ers need better guidance on 
dealing with the effects of CS 
gas. Police guidelines should 
he tightened up. and there 
should be a full review of the 
use of CS gas on people known 

to have a severe mental 
Illness. 

Cliff Prior. 

Chief executive. 

National Schizophrenia 
Fellowship. 


From Lambeth to the laity: 
please have some faith in us 


I CAN assure Madeleine 
Bunting that the plight of 
Christians in Pakistan coura- 
geously affirming their faith 
in the face of the blasphemy 
law. and the struggles of An- 
glicans around the world for 
basic rights, religious liberty 
and freedom from poverty are 
very real indeed (Unholy and 
unreal, August 5). 

The Lambeth Conference, 
bringing together some 1,600 
people (bishops, spouses and 
members of the Anglican Con- 
sultative Council) from the 
front line of so many cultures 
where the crucial issues of 
our time are being fought out, 
is a uniquely authoritative 
forum. It brings together 
people from the grassroots of a 
great variety of cultures. 

To take just one issue, inter- 
national debt: over the last 10 
years Christians, with aid 
agencies, have taken the lead 
in pressing governments and 
the International institutions 
to lift the crippling burden of 
debt It is top of the Lambeth 


agenda, so that the huge mo- 
mentum for Jubilee 2000 in 
Britain might be reproduced 
in other parts of the world 
through An glican leader s. 

Rt Rev Richard Harries, 
Bishop of Oxford. 

KIOW we understand why 
I M the Lambeth Conference 
is so poorly reported. You 
have a Religious Affairs Cor- 
respondent who thinks theol- 
ogy and prayer are “of little 
Interest to anyone except (the) 
participants and a few devo- 
tees back home”. While some 
of Madeleine Bunting's stric- 
tures may be true, particu- 
larly on homosexuality, she 
clearly has little sympathy 
with the conference. 

It should not be impossible 
to report on the meaning of an 
event for over 70 million An- 
glicans throughout the world 
from a perspective within the 
Christian faith, rather than to 
impose your scepticism. 

Rev Peter Duncan. 

Haxby. York. 


Is your 
.uk OK? 


You could lose your .uk 
Internet Domain Name 
if it is not renewed. 


Don’t risk If you have your own Domain Name 
losing your that ends in .co.uk* .org.uk, .net.uk, 
web site .Hd.uk or .plc.uk, and it was 
or e-mail registered after 1st August 1996, you 
will receive a renewal invoice two 
years after initial registration. 

The invoice will be sent by your 
Internet Service Prorider (ISP), or 
by Nominet UK. 

it is important that you contact your 
ISP as soon as possible If either 
your postal address or your ISP has 
changed since registration. 

For more information see: 

http://www.nrc-ukynenewaLs.html 


Nominet :uk 

THE UK INTERNET NAMES ORGANISATION 


N»mnM uc Is tha National Registry fer <4 Mamet 
Domain Namns sndbifl .(* Nominet UK I* a noc far 
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Richard Dunn 


Vision of the TV 


Richard Drum ... support for the programme-makers 


PHOTOGRAPH. DICK BARNATT 


W HAT people 
admired about 
Richard Dunn, 
who has died 
aged 54. was 
grace, -and style. At fit 2in, the 
former Thames Television 
chief executive towered above 
his colleagues — and his cour- 
tesy stood out 
He joined Thames TV In 
1978 as an assistant to Jeremy 
Isaacs, the then director of 
programmes. Within three 
years he was director of pro- 
duction and when Bryan 
Cowgfll unexpectedly quit 
Thames. Sir Hugh Dundas 
made Dunn managing direc- 
tor of mrs leading company. 

There were many battles to 
be fought Within Thames 
there was the fight against 
restrictive union practices — 
the station stayed on air dur- 
ing one strike with the man- 
agement running the service. 

A Car bigger debate was 
ahead. This centred on the 
Thames documentary. Death 
on the Rock. This dealt with 
the SAS shooting of three IRA 
suspects in Gibraltar. The 
then Foreign Secretary Sir 
Geoffrey Howe denounced the 
programme in the House of 
Commons. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher was rag- 
ing. Neither had seen the 
programme. 

Dunn resolutely defended 
the programme-makers. The 
programme went out, backed 
by the IBA and when the 
storm intPiwifinH Dunn and 
his then chairman Sir Tan 
Trethowan asked former Con- 
servative minister Lord 
Windlesham to investigate 
the case. Windlesham com- 


pletely cleared the pro- 
gramme. Thames walked 
but Mrs Thatcher did not for- 
get or forgive. There are stm 
some who blame her because 
Thames lost its right to be a 
television company in the 
1991 JTV franchises auction. 

Interviewed by Paul Bon- 
ner, author of the forthcom- 
ing Independent Television in 
Britain Volume V 1981-92, 
Dunn absolved the Indepen- 
dent Television Commission 
of being Influenced by Death 
on the Rode In taking away 
Thames’ franchise. “On the 
other hand,” he added, '‘the 
programme had a significant 
infl uence on the Govern- 
ment's decision in 1988/90 to 
harden up foe auction propos- 
als.” He added: ‘'The ITC was 
affected by the clamour over 
Death on the Rock and 
whether it had been good 
judgment by the IBA to trans- 
mit It . . . It was George Thom- 
son's IBA that gave the go 
ahead for Death on the Rock, 
it was George Russell's PTC 
that pronounced foe dogtfr 
apntnncn on Tham es." ‘ 

Dunn had to malce 1,000 
neo nie redundant- Eight years 
later foe programme profile 
of the victor, Carlton TV, stm 
looks undistinguished by 
comparison with Thames. 

Dunn was bom in East 
Anglia the son of an English 
a rmy officer, and an Icelandic 
mother. Educated at Forest 
School in Essex and St John's 
College, Cambridge, where he 
read fine arts, he was active 
in sports — winning a boxing 
Blue — and in un i ver si ty 
drama. After a year's teach- 
ing in Saudi Arabia he joined 


Letters 


David PhUUps writes: 1 write 
as one who knew Gay Clif- 
ford (obituary, July 25) only 

as a fellow student at Work- 
ers' Education Association 
lectures in the past few 
years, during which she 

attended classes on various 

subjects, including music 
and medieval history. 

In the last year or two She 
had become more and more 

articulate, often making 
witty and learned contribu- 
tions. Sometimes, indeed, she 
would help out the lecturer 
with the odd technical term 
or accurate reference from, 
for example, classical 
sources. And she gave us 
many a laug h 

By the time her last Illness 
overtook her your obituar- 
ist’s statement, that her mind 
had been destroyed and her 
memory had gone, seemed 
quite wrong. We shal l miss 
her sorely. 

Michael Healy writes: In his 
obituary (July IS) of the 
Czechoslovak poet and scien- 
tist Miroslav Holub, Ewald 
Osers states that his poetry is 
eminently translatable. What 
a pity that none of his trans- 
lators are mentioned by any 
of the three obituarists. 


Alistair MacDonald 


Faith in his advocacy 


A listair MacDonald, 
who Ms died aged 71, 
was Sheriff of Shet- 
land for 32 years and 
of Orkney fbr 24 years. His 
humanity, learning and wit 

made him a legend. 

When appointed to Lerwick 

Sheriff Court In 1961. foe 34- 
year -oLd advocate was Scot- 
land's youngest sheriff. He be- 
came one of the most long- 
serving, retiring on his 65th 

birthday. From 1968 he cov- 
ered Kirkwall Sheriff Court 
as well as Lerwick and, across 
foe years, commuted thou- 
sands of miles by air — some- 
times in atrocious weather — 
over the wild seas around 
Fbir Isle. 

Before taking up his duties, 
Alistair visited a mainland 
prison where convicted is- 
landers served their sen- 
tences. The experience con- 
vinced him that jail was a 
place where he ought to avoid 
sending anyone if at all poss- 
ible. particularly young 
people. Figures showed that 
the Imprisonment rate for of- 


fenders convicted in his 

courts fell well below the 

Scottish average. Serious 
recidivists were sent down, 
but MacDonald’s liberal sen- 
tencing policy exasperated 

some of the local police force 
and sometimes caused angry 
bewilderment among victims 
of 'crime and bereaved 
relatives. 

Alistair’s religious convic- 
tions played a strong role 
when exercising discretion on 
the side of mercy. He believed 
In foe value of remorse and 
repentance, and referred to 
the burden that convicted 
persons carried with them for 
life, particularly in a small 
community. That was some- 
times punishment enough. 

His interest in young 
people showed in his care and 
discretion when hearing 
cases involving children. He 
never wore wig and gown 
when interviewing young wit- 
nesses in his chambers. He 
believed justice for children 
should be administered sensi- 
tively and disapproved of the 


new Children’s Panels, which 

he saw as unnecessarily 

bureaucratic. 

Bom in Bdlnbursh, 
brought up a Protestant, be 
converted to Catholicism 

aged 16. He was a devoted 
churchgoer and was sur- 
prised and delighted to he 
made a Catholic Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre in- 1988. 

In Lerwick Alistair and his 
wife Jill quickly made 

friends. He was an enthusias- 
tic. witty host, willing to de- 
bate anything. He threw him- 
self into community projects, 
such as foe campaig n to hire 
Shetland's first economic de- 
velopment officer. Bob 
Storey, and to establish the 
Highlands and Islands Devel- 
opment Board. On one fam- 
ous. smelly evening he helped 
a bunch of fellow enthusiasts 
who borrowed a fish factory 
to prepare and can promo- 
tional samples of Shetland’s 
splendid reestit mutton soup. 
He became president of the 
Shetland Council of Social 
Service. 


After retirement be stayed 

on in Shetland. He believed 

that his fellow islanders were 
i i m h i I kindly, hospitable 
and civilised people be bad 
ever met He particularly cel- 
ebrated the absence of reli- 
gious sectarianism in Shet- 
land and in Orkney, where he 
had a second home far many 
years. . „ ■ . 

He read widely and de- 
lighted in pursuing his inter- 
est in mediaeval church ar- 
chitecture. While sheriff in 
Orkney he had visited St Mag- 
nus Cathedral every day. It 
inspired him. As he said, it 
had, after all, been built by 
good Catholics, long before 
foe unfortunate misunder- 
standings that led to the 
Reformation- 

He is survived by Jill, their 
son. daughter and two 
grandsons. 


Jonathan Wills 


Alistair Archibald MacDonald, 
advocate, bom May 8, 1927. died 
July 15, 1998 
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Andrew Townend 


Bluegrass in 


A NDREW Townend, who 
has died of pneumonia 
aged 46. was Britain’s 
most gifted bluegrass musi- 
cian. probably the only one of 
international stature. By the 
mid-1970s his originality and 
technical prowess exceeded 
that or any contemporary 
bluegrass mandolin player in 
the United States, and only 
recently have significant num- 
bers of younger players begun 
to rival his compositional 
skills and bravura perfor- 
mances. He also became an 
excellent jazz guitarist- The 
work of Tal Fariow ( obituary . 
August 3) began to influence 


his mandolin style. Townend 
was a child prodigy. He was a 
pupil at Sevenoaks school in- 
foe 1960s and heavily influ- 
enced by his Esther who 
taught classics and music 
there. His older brother Rich- 
ard became Interested in blue- 
grass. the modem, commer- 
cial. acoustic music rooted in 
the Anglo-Celtic folk tradi- 
tions of the rural south east- 
ern United States. Richard 
took up the five-string banjo 
and taught Andrew, then aged 
1L to play the mandolin. 

They formed the Echo 
Mountain Boys and were 
greatly assisted by foe arrival 



Townend ... peerless style 

in Sevenoaks of Bill Clifton, 
an American bluegrass musi- 
cian. At the first Cambridge 
Folk Festival in 1965 the 
schoolboys won foe bluegrass 
competition and later toured 
internationally with Clifton. 
Andy's East, complex mando- 
lin solos and breaks far ex- 
ceeded anything so far beard 
in Britain. He was acclaimed 


Pathe News. By the mid-1970s 
he was heading the cable 
franchise Swindon View- 
point Then came Thames. 

After the loss of foe fran- 
chise Thames survived as a 
production house, and Its 
major shareholder. Thorn 
EMI,- quickly sold it to Pear- 
son. Again Dunn’s luck was 
out. Instead of keeping him at 
foe helm Greg Dyke, who had 
just left. London Weekend 
Television^ was brought in. 
Nonacrimaniously Dunn and 
Dyke realised there could 
only be one boss — Dyke. 

Dunn went to News Inter- 
national, as executive direc- 
tor with a direct line to 
Rupert Murdoch. It worked 
fbr a while and it ended again 
amicably a year or so ago. 

■ Recently Dunn had his own 
busi n ess, worked as an advi- 
sor to foe Premier League and 
chaired a production house. 
He had held two of the major 
independent television jobs: 
chairman of ITN and chair- 
man of foe ITV Association. 
His work for the Industry did 
affect the time he was able to 
give to Thames at a critical 
period. 

When I teHfpd to him on foe 
telephone last Monday he was 
cheerful and forward looking, 
buoyed by the recovery to 
health of his beloved wife Vir- 
ginia — JiggU — enthusiastic 
about seeing his eldest son 
row fbr foe Great Britain 
junior side in this weekend’s 
world championships. 

Dunn was a leader, an inno- 
vator — and a man possessed 
of a wide circle of friends. 


Robert Phlllle writes: I 

worked with' Richard Dunn, 
one of my closest friends, for 
much of foe last 20 years. He 
was a natural leader and a 
dedicated public service 
broadcaster, a man commit- 
ted to the highest standards of 
pmgt ?iwitnajnglfTng . And he 

demanded . from his col- 
leagues foe same high stan- 
dards of integrity that he ex- 
pected of. himself. Firm and 
decisive he was kind, consid- 
erate- — and Interested in 
everyone working with or for 
him. . . 

Richard Dunn had a great 

love of life, a massive enthusi- 
asm for everything -he did. 
Passionate about his family, 
he was never .happier than 
when he was spending time 
with them. He still played 
occasional veterans’ football 
and ski ed Be was a highly 
skilled sailor, but retained an 
enormous determination to 
improve still further his 
expertise. 

He took great pleasure from 
his son Andrew's succe ss as 

an oarsman nnO w illiam ’s 
anil Elisab eth's skills on Rkis 
and on the tennis courts. And 
yet this same man who won a 
Blue as a heavyweight boxer 
while at university — and 
known to hi« friends as the 
“horizontal blue” — was also 
a very gifted artist . 

I will miss beyond measure 
his friendship, companion- 
ship and that great sense of 
Am. His life and presence will 
bum bright in my memory. 


Richard Johann Dunn, television 
executive, bom September 5, 
1943; died August 4. 1998 



Maurice 


Bard&che 




Alistair MacDonald — inspired and inspiring 


by bluegrass pioneers such as 
Bill Monroe and Bobby Os- 
borne when he toured the US 
with Clifton in 1967, spending 
two weeks on the road with 
Ralph Stanley’s band, then as 
now foe leading traditional 
bluegrass outfit 

In 1975 the Echo Mountain 
Boys recorded their first LP. 
By then Andy was a key influ- 
ence in the developfng British 
bluegrass scene. 

Having achieved early ce- 
lebrity Andy had little scope 

U) maintain the momaitUtQ. 

He chose to spend foe rest of 
hi« life in and around Seven- 
oaks and Tonbridge, happily 
married, to Patsy. He per- 
formed frequently in local 
pubs and dubs, but his music 
still came from the bluegrass 
h ills a t Kentucky. His wife 
survives him. 


Alan Ward 


Andrew Charles Philip Townend, 
mandolin player, bom January 
12. 1952; died July 21, 1998 


A Country Diary 


PORT MULGRAVE: Bays 
with jutting headlands char- 
acterise this scalloped stretch 
of foe North Yorkshire coast 
Some — like Runswick Bay 
and Robin Hood's Bay — are 
well-known holiday destina- 
tions. The beach at Port Mul- 
grave is often deserted, except 
for fossil collectors and a few 
fishermen. It wasn’t always 
so quiet Ironstone mining in 
the 19th century turned the 
bay into a hive of industry. In 
1856 a harbour was built so 
trucks of ore could be pushed 
from cliff-face mine tunnels 
on to a wooden gantry and 
tipped into ships. Mining 
ended in 1930, the machinery 
was scrapped and the har- 
bour piers were demolished 
during wartime invasion 
scares. We could see the last 
vestige — a fragment erf crum- 
bling' pier — from foe top of 
Wilfs Way, a precipitous path 
named after Wilf Mackinder, 
a local resident who worked 
long and hard to improve ac- 


cess to this beautiful little 
haven. The wheezy song of 
yellowhammers accompanied 
us through bracken, bramble 
and drifts of wood vetch’s 
pale mauve, blue-veined flow- 
ers. Descending these cliff* is 
a trip through time, back to a 
Jurassic world when seas 

Swarmed with arnmnnitga — 

curiy-s helled, extinct cousins 
of today's squid. Their fossils 
are easily found, embedded In 
nodules that split with a deft 
blow from a geologist's ham- 
mer to reveal an exquisite 
chambered spiral shell. But 
the most delicate fossils here 
are ammonites compressed in 
rocks whose layers peel apart 
like the pages of a book. After 
a few attempts we struck 
lucky and turned a prehis- 
toric page that-exposed a bed 
of ammonites and lamp shells 
mineralised with iron pyrites, 
flashing gold In the first sun- 
light to strike their surface in 
more than 150 million years. 

PBIL CATES 


Viola Keats 


V IOLA KEATS, who has 
died aged 87, was a vi- 
vacious redhead In 
great demand an Stage and 

screen during foe 1980s. Born 

in Doune, Perthshire. She 
played a great variety of parts 
with the Liverpool Repertory 
Company in 1980-2, before 
studying at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Art In 1933 
she made her first a ppearance 
on foe London stage at the 
Apollo as Alex Mm ward in 
The Distaff Side. 

As a film actress at that 
time she made the fflm come- 
dies Too Many Wives. His 
Grace does Notice, and 
Enemy qf die Police. Several 
crime and murder mysteries 
included two directed by foe 
young Michael Powell: The 
Night of the Party (1934) and 
Her Last Affbire (1938) and 
there was a Russian romance 
A Woman Alone (1936). 

During the next quarter of a 
century she concentrated on 
the stage, radio and television 


in Britain and America. In 
1350 she toured Australia as 
Blanche DuBols In A Street- 
car Named Desire. 

Back in films in foe 19606, 

appeared in The Raman 
Spring qf Mrs Stone (1961). 
Tamahim (1963), and two su- 
perior “coven” movies, Witch- 
craft 0964) in which she 
played Jack Hedley's mother 
and The Witches (1967) with 
Joan Fontaine. 

Her later stage roles in- 
cluded Susan Shepherd in 
The Wings of -the Done (Hay- 
market, 1964), Lady Frinton 
in Aren’t We AO? (Savoy. 
1967), and the Abbess in Abe- 
lard and Hdoise. She married 
first Harold Peterson, and 
second William Kellner who 
predeceased her. She spent 
her retirement years in 
Brighton. 


Richard Pafoy 


Viola Keats, actress, bom March 
27, 1911; died June 5. 1998 


Birthdays 


Sir Chris Bonington, moun- 
taineer. 64; Frank Finlay, ac- 
tor. 72; Lorna FHzsimons, 
Labour MP, 31; Gerl 
Halil well, former Spice Girl, 
26; Sir -Howard Hodgkin, 
painter, 66; Sir Freddie 
Laker, air charter pioneer, 
76; Moira Lister, actress, 75; 
Jack Parnell, drummer, 
b andl eade r , 75; Judge Val- 
erie Pearhnaxu 62; Dr Wini- 
fred Watkins, Immunochem- 
ical geneticist, 74; Barbara 
Windsor, actress, 6L 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 

A PHOTO caption to our TV 
preview of the BBC pro- 
gramme QED (page 20, G2 
yesterday) said that the wom- 
an shown, n Hmprf only as 
Twyana, had killed her baby 
at birth. We are advised that 
after giving birth, she aban- 
doned the baby in a rubbish 
bln, and that it survived. We 
apologise to the mother for 
this error, which was based 
on information supplied to us 
by the BBC TV publicity 
department, 

SEVEN SISTERS Country 
Park is at Seaford in East 
Sussex, not East Essex, as 
wrongly stated in the Parents 
section (G2, page 9,) 
yesterday. 

TOM Conroy is the actor who 
appeared In foe Galway Festi- 
val production of The Dead 
School: a review in early edi- 
tions on July 28 gave a wrong 
first name. Apologies to Mr 
Conroy. 

It is the polUy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
™ telephoning 0171 

239 95W between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Let- 
ters to Readers' Editor The 
m Farringdon 
Road. London BClR 3ER. Fax: 

°JIl a J 39 9897 ■ Small: 
reaaer ^guardian.co.uk 


French 

with 


AURICE Bardiche- 
who has difed aged 

... w^always 

until his brother ^ 13 ? "if 
Brasfflach- who ^ ^ 

traitor 53 years ago. 

were associated bera 4* 

deche wanted xt way. 

He regarded 

killing as a crime- He 

continued to 

Seas they shared, a form of 

French fascism- . . 

Bardeche was 

modest family 

in the Cher department. 

life was trausfe^edwitha 

gfh nlnrgMp to PflllS S LyCeC 
Louis-le-Grand. There he met 
Brasillach and they both won 
admission to foe Ecole Nor 
mate Supferieure. earning 
high qualifications. _ 

Bard&che marrie d B ras 11- 
lach’s sister. The two men 
altered journalism but while 
Brasillach was more overtly 
political, Bardgche remained 
a literary critic. In his Souve- 
nirs (1993) he described him- 
self as "a withdrawn 

into its shell”. 

But it was the righwing 
newspapers that published 
his articles. When German 
troops occupied the Rhine- 
land in 1936 he asked why this 

should lead to a war. He ar- 
gued that a war with Ger- 
many would benefit Moscow 
and the Jews. In 1939 he co- 
wrote with Brasillach a book 
explaining his support for 
General Franco in foe Span- 
ish Civ iT War. The most fam- 
ous Brasillach-Bard&che pub- 
lication was their pioneering 
Histotre du Cinema (1935). 

During the German occupa- 
tion he supported M arshal l 
Retain and his Vichy regime's 
anti-Semitic legislation- He 
saw tbe greatest war crimes 

as the Resistance's excesses, 

tVn» bombing of Dresden and 

tta« x*~1 r *- t atrocities. 

The later condemnation or 
Brasillach demanded a reply 

from Bardeche. His asser- 

tions and denunciations led 

him into many law suits, 
quarrels and angry 
exchanges. 

He created his own publish- 
ing house, devoted to Brasil- 
lack's works. It was a far- 
slehted decision. Ttio books 

are now recognised as having 
c onsiderable literary value. 
In 1952 he founded foe right- 
wing Defence de 1’ Occident 
review. 

The right grew with the 
outbreak of war in Algeria. 
Former Resistance leaders 
allied joined with P&talnists 
to keep Algeria French. Bar- 
diche made the issue clear, 
publishing his manifesto. 
What Is Fascism? 

By foe foe 1980s the New 
Right, La Nouvelle Droite had 
emerged. It first appeared 
under foe protection of Bar- 
deche, preaching elitism, 
European superiority and a 
form of racism. Bardeche was 
not totally In favour of foe 
movement, nor was he folly 
in favour of foe National 
Front as it emerged. 

Bardiche saw hinwplf as 
part of foe tradition of the 
Edwardian right-wing nation- 
alist Maurice Barres and 
Charles Maurras, founder of 
L’Action Fran pais. He de- 
spised the world of the 
National Assembly, the politi- 
cal cliques which were the 
expression of individual am- 
bitions and corruption. It was 
the contrast between the state 
of the Third Republic in foe 
1930s and the discipline, patri- 
otism and the efficiency of 
Nazi Germany that had 
caused both Brasillach and 
him s e lf to look flrimii-ingjy 
towards Berlin. 

Bardfeche was also the 
author of impressive studies 
on Proust and Balzac. He 
knew what it was to be 
respected and win literary 
prizes. Ifi after 1945, he al- 
ways appears to have sought 
controversy, this was what he 
wanted. He is survived by his 
wife Suzanne and five 

children. 


Douglas Johnson 


Maurice Barddche. writer, bom 
October 1, 1907; died July 30, 
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AA pulls out of high street 


Notebook 


Julia Finch 


T HE AA Is to dose its 
network of 142 high 
street shops and cot 
850 jobs to concen- 
trate resources on 
the roadside breakdown ser- 
vice, which faces tough new 
competition from 1 the com- 
bined operations of the RAC 
and Green Flag. 

The Automobile Associa- 
tion, which dubs itself “the 
fourth emergency service", Is 
also abandoning its own- 
brand insurance policies, 
which provide cover for 
30,000 motoHsts, and selling 
off its Home Assistance ser- 
vice, which provides emer- 


gency plumbers, electricians 
and other tradesmen to 9,000 
subscribers. 

The AA described the cut- 
backs as “strategic develop- 
ments that will result in im- 
proved value and levels of 
service for 9.4 million mem- ; 
bers", but they are the result i 
of a review <rf operations' or- 
dered by director general 
John Maxwell, a former direc- 
tor of the Prudential, when he 
joined the organisation 18 
months ago. 

The cost-cutting iwm<y in 
the wake of changes in the 
roadside breakdown busi- 
ness. In the past few months 
the US marketing group Cen- 
dant has spent more than 
21.2 billion to take on the AA. 


Woolwich to 
tune of £235m 


Jill Treanor 


S avers withdrew 

£235 milli on from their 
accounts with the Wool- 
wich in the first six months of 
the year. The former building 
society also lost out in the 
mortgage market its share of 
new lending in the first quar- 
ter was less than 1 per cent 
although this rose to 3.5 per 
cent by the end of June. 

Woolwich, which yesterday 
announced a 12 per cent rise 
in pre-tax profits to £240.4 mil- 
lion, usually has more than a 
5 per cent share of mortgages. 

“It's continuing the pattern 
under which the mutual lend- 
ers are taking a much larger 
market share,” one hanMng 
analyst said. 

The other former building 
societies, such as the coun- 
try’s biggest lender, the Hali- 
fax. have also struggled to 
maintain their share of the 
fiercely competitive market 
John Stewart, Woolwich 
chief executive, said yester- 
day there was “a balance be- 
tween market share and prof- 
itability” and stressed that 
the bank would not increase 
its share at the expense of 
profits. 

The lower than usual share 
of the mortgage and savings , 
markets was the result of ! 
“turbulence” after the former 
building society's flotation on j 


Retail banking on cards 


WOOLWICH Is in talks about 
offering bank accounts 
through high-street 
retaflers. which wooM 
contin u e the trend among 
banks to search for cheaper 

ways to seO financial 
services products, writes 
Jilt Treanor. 

John Stewart, Woolwich’s 
chief executive, is talking to 
a few retailers which are 
already running loyalty 
schemes for their 
customers. 

Possible candidates for a 
Dnk could be petrol retailers 
such as Shed, which 
yesterday admitted that St 

was holding talks with a 

number of companies about 
extending Its loyalty card to 
include financial services. 

Other partners could be 


retailers such as Boots and 
WH Smith, both of which 
run loyally schemes but 
offer no banking 
arrangements. Ho we v er, 
neither of them are thought 
to be anxious to extend thefc- 
loyatty cards to Include 

banking. 

Loyalty cards are 
attracti ve to banks because 
they offer detaOed 
Information about 


Most of the supermarket 
chains already have finks 
until banks, eftherrfirectfy, 
such as Salnsbury's Bank, 
which Is a Bnk betw ee n the 
supermarket and Bank of 
Scot la nd, or In dir e c t ly , such 
as the arr an gement Lloyds 
TSB has with Asda to put 
branches in its stores. 


Far East bank 
hit by bad debt 


JUI Treanor 

S TANDARD Chartered 
provided fresh evidence 
yesterday of the scale of 
Asia’s economic woes when 
the bank revealed that Its 
first-half profits had been hit 
by a four-fold increase in its 
provision against bad debtors 
in the region. . 

The increase in the provi- 
sion against bad debts to 
£189 million followed the 

move earlier this week by its 
larger rival HSBC to raise ite 
provision to a record £694 

"'liSThSBC. Standard Char- 
tered predicted that the situa- 
tion in Asia, where Indonesia 
is suffering strife °n thescale 
of America’s Great D^P 1 ^- 
sion of the 1930s, 
worse. The bank also admitted 
that it did not know when the 
economic situation wouWim- 
prove. The City, in nerwms 
mood, gave the shares a yo^ 3 " 
tile ride, first rf all 
them 3 per ccnt hi^er btfOTC 
driving them down 
same amount to end at 603p. 


Standard Chartered's first 

half profits fell to £416 million 

from £435 mini on In the same 
period last year. However, it 
raised its dividend by 19 per 
cent to 625p. 

If the bad-debt charge is 
removed, the bank achieved a 
27 per cent rise to £605 million 
although some City analysts 
were concerned about file 
proportion erf the bank 's in- 
come stream which was gen- 
erated by notoriously volati- 
lie dealing p rofit s. 

Malcolm Wmiamson, out- 
going chief executive, said the 
bank was now benefiting 
from the withdrawal of Euro- 
pean and Japanese banks, 
which had swamped the 
Asian market in the last few 
years when the region had 
been “fashionable". 

“It’s not surprising they 
have got burned." Mr Wil- 
liamson said. 

He steps down in Septem- 
ber to be replaced by Rana 
Talwar, who said yestenfay 
that the bank was looking for 
opportunities to buy banks in 
Asia, at the right price and 
with the right business mix. 


It paid £800 million, for 
National Car Parks, which In- 
cludes the Green Flag break- 
down service, and is now 
spending £450 million to add 
the RAC’s motoring-services. 

That deal Is providing 
12,000 frill members of the 
RAC’s London club with 
windfall profits of £35,000 
each. 

In addition. Direct T.tru* , 
Britain's biggest motor insur- 
ance company, has also 
moved into the breakdown 
business. 

When the Cendant deals are 
finalised, the AA will DO 
longer have such a dominant 
position in the breakdown 
market and w£D have to fight 
to retain its market leader- 


ship. The AA claims 47 per 
cent of the market, compared 
with the RAC's 30 per cent 
and Green Flag’s 15 per cent 

A spokesman for the AA 
said: "The market has 
changed more in the last five 
months than it has in the last 
five years. -It is now highly 
competitive.” 

Mr Maxwell pledged to im- 
prove standards within the 
association’s core roadside 
business. 

FTP gflirt that CTO million wfls 

being invested in roadside as- 
sistance this year to get pat- 
rolmen to breakdowns more 
quickly and improve fix rates. 

The association said its 
high street stores, which have 
been losing money for some 


years, were the victim of 
changing consumer behav- 
iour. 

The shops had been set up 
so that members could pay 

their annual subscriptions, 
and to sell insurance, but con- 
sumers now prefer to conduct 
business over the telephone. 

According to the AA, 80 per 
cent of its insurance and sub- 
scriptions inquiries are now 
dealt with in that way. Cus- 
tomers who have continued to 
visit their shops win be trans- 
ferred to telephone call cen- 
tres in the next year. 

“There has been a change 
in retail behaviour,” said an 
AA spokesman. “The move to 
telephone call-centres has 
been widespread in many 


businesses and we are react- 
ing to a change in demand 
from our customers.” 

The 30.000 motorists with 
AA-branded insurance, which 
was provided through a joint 
venture with Eagle Star and 
went on the market only 12 
months ago, will be offered 
new policies through the AA 
Insurance Service brokerage 
at renewal time. 

The GMB union, which rep- 
resents most AA workers, 
said that it was disappointed 
at the closures. 

Like the RAC, the AA Is a 
mutual organisation owned 
by its members. A spokesman 
said it remained committed to 
that status and would not con- 
sider selling out 


Liffe loses points 
in bourse game 



In need of spin 


the stock market last year, he 
said. Savers and borrowers 
were effectively locked-in to 
the Woolwich ahead of the flo- 
tation to ensure they received 
their ‘•win dfall ’' of shares. 

While analysts were disap- 
pointed by the bank's market 
share, its shares bucked the 
trend, ending up 2J5p at 337-5p, 
helped in part by its an- 
nouncement that it will buy 
back between £150 million and 
£200 million erf shares in th e 
next few months. 

Given the back’s size in 
comparision with its competi- 
tors, it has been cited regu- 
larly as a potential candidate 
for merger although Mr Stew- 
art claimed yesterday that he 
was not speaking to any 
rivals. 

The hank cut the number of 
its customers with mortgages 
in arrears and Mr Stewart 
warned about talking the 
economy into recession. Td 
be a little bit happier if inter- 
est rates didn’t go up [any fur- 
ther],” he said. 

The bank reduced its cost 
income ratio — used by the 
City as a measure of effi- 
ciency — • to 42^ per cent from 
nearly 44 per cent 

It increased its incom e from 
sales of unit trusts and FGFs 
by 70 per cent to £12.6 million 
and Its Insurance business in- 
creased its non-interest in- 
come by nine per cent over 
the same period last year. 
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Peter Mandelson on the day of his appointment as Trade Secretary 


Finance chiefs 
judge Mandelson 
a doubtful asset 


JuBa Finch 

M ORE than, one in 
three of Britain's 
senior financial di- 
rectors are unhappy at the 
appointment of the Govern- 
ment’s spin doctor-in-chief. 
Peter Mandelson. to head 
the Department of Trade 
and Industry. 


Some 90 finance chiefs 
questioned last week 
thought that Prime Minis- 
ter Tony Blair’s decision to 
appoint the man nick- 
named the Prince of Dark- 
ness to the role of Trade 
and industry Secretary was 
bad news for business. 

In the survey of 253 direc- 
tors by Reed Accountancy 
Personnel and Accoun- 


| fancy Age magazine those 
opposed to Mr Mandelson’s 
promotion criticised his 
< lack of relevant experience 
and his image. 

One said: “We need some- 
one with a track record 
respected by captains of In- 
dustry Instead of this con- 
troversial figure.” 

Another asked: “How can 
anyone who has been a 
"professional* politician all 
his life have any concept of 
what is good for UK 
business?” 

Mr Mandelson does have 
some supporters. A fifth of 
those surveyed thought 
that the new Trade Secre- 
tary would be an asset to 
British business, pointing 
to his track record and pro- 
European credentials. 

“He is an achiever and a 


PHOTOGRAPH: JOHN REARDON 

| good organiser,” said one. 
“He won Labour the elec- 
tion so can only do good for 
the UK.” 

Another supporter, who 
was keen for the UK to 
move towards European 
monetary union, said the 
appointment would be “ex- 
tremely useful”. 

The bulk of those sur- 
veyed had no opinion on Mr 
Mandelson’s promotion 
and were willing to give 
him a chance to prove him- 
self. David riaiiaghan , di- 
rector of Reed Accountancy 
Personnel, said: “While his 
reputation has caused some 
frnamrfai directors to op- 
pose the appointment, 
many more are open to per- 
suasion and are prepared to 
give him Hmf> to wialm an 
impact on his department.” 


Hanson acts on clean-up risk 


R og e r Cowo 

H anson, the rump of 
the 1980s conglomerate 
built up by Lord Han- 
son, yesterday signed a 
ground-breaking insurance 
deal that provides an escape 
from buge environmental 
risks — at one time assessed 
at $2 billion (about 
£1.2 bfOlon) — which dogged 
it throughout the 1990s. 

The group has paid a 
$275 million premium for a 
policy which leaves it ex- 
posed to only the first 
5100 million of any claims for 
cleaning up land contami- 
nated by one erf the subsidiar- 
ies of a 1991 acquisition — the 
Beazer housebuilding and 


construction business. The 
policy provides cover up to 
$800 million, for an indefinite 
period and regardless of 
changes In American envi- 
ronmental law. 

Alan Murray, head of the 
t ygia in Tict'i on materials unit. 
Cornerstone, said the deal 
with Swiss Re and Zurich 
could be a model for future 
protection from environmen- 
tal liability. “It is quite an 
Innovative approach, which 
could provide a basis for deal- 
ing with other environmental 
sites in the US "he said. 

But the policy is unlikely to 
speed up the rate at which the 
sites are cleaned up. Under 
pressure from the US Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, 
work to remove the Impact erf 


the chemicals baa been con- 
tinuing for several years and 
many of the sites have been 
returned to a safe condition. 

Beazer, which has since 
been floated as a separate 
company, acquired the huge 
liabilities when it bought the 
US company. Hoppers, in 
1988. It sold off the chemical 
operations but was left with 
liability for cleaning up 119 
sites which had been contami- 
nated under Hoppers’ owner- 
ship. mainly because of poor 
control over the use of creo- 
sote in treating telegraph 
poles and railway sleepers. 

Hanson acquired the liabil- 
ity when It bought Beazer in 
1991, and was left with res- 
ponsibility for cleaning up 

the sites when Beazer subse- 


quently left the group. Origi- 
nally, Hanson provided 
S22 billion to cover the clean- 
up cost and has been spend- 
ing about 570 million a year 
for the past few years. By the 
end of last year, the provision 
had been reduced to around 
5675 million — but uncer- 
tainty over the total exposure 
had damaged the group's 
standing in the City. 

• Mr Murray said: “This pro- 
vides us with a degree erf cer- 
tainty going forward.” 
Yesterday’s deal will also 
leave Hanson with an excep- 
tional profit of £140 minion in 
this year's accounts, stem- 
ming from excess provisions 
and the settlement erf out- 
standing rTatmg under exist- 
ing insurance policies. 


Edited by 
J^surkJMimer 

L IFFS's rivals in main- 
land Europe are stepping 
up the pressure. Yester- 
day executives from Eurex, 
the alliance of Zurich’s Soffex 
— now renamed Eurex 
Zurich — and Frankfurt’s 
DTB boasted that so Car this 
year, their combined turn- 
over was ahead of the London 
derivatives exchange — 126 
million contracts compared 
with 122 million — making 
Eurex number one in Europe. 

Competition is set to inten- 
sify. Eurex is planning the 
launch of one-month and 
three-month am tracts, based 
on the new ben chmar k bank- 
rate. Euribor (European in- 
terbank offered rate) — prod- 
ucts, which will be in direct 
competition with Libor (tbe 
London Interbank offered 
rate) products. Just to help 
them get off the ground, there 
will be a fee-holiday during 
the initial months. 

It is also trying to build up 
its links with other deriva- 
tives exchanges — SIMEX in 
Singapore and the Chicago 
Board of Trade, although the 
relationship with Paris’ Matif 
is stin proving tricky. In 
other words, it gives every ap- 
pearance of having a well- 
planned strategy for expand- 
ing Its product and 
geographical reach. 

Compare that to the recent 
disarray at Liffe — the pan- 
icky adoption of electronic 
trading, top-level departures, 
the loss of market share in 
the key bund futures contract 
— although a lot of the DTB’s 
share of that business is com- 
ing from London. 

Nevertheless, although 
dally competition is pretty 
cutthroat, relations may 
prove less intractable over 
the longer term. The German 
stock exchange, which is part 
of the same outfit as the DTB, ; 
is already cosying up to the 
London Stock Exchange. 

Eurex chief executive J6rg 
Fran eke said yesterday that 
there was no movement on 
the derivatives side, but 
noted the new management 
team and structure at Liffe. 
Maybe both sides will indulge 
in some new thinking. 


Top pay peers 

I T IS easy to dismiss what 
goes on in the boardrooms 
of Britain’s 100 biggest com- 
panies as exceptional- Take 
the question of boardroom 
pay. a lways a contentious 
Issue. FTSE 100 bosses are 
often deemed to be out on a 
limb, on a headline-grabbing 
course which means the rest 
of the country's boardrooms 
risk tbe ire of the Govern- 
ment. shareholder action or 
public opprobrium, even 
though they are innocent of 
any remunerative excess. , 
What is interesting about 
this morning’s survey from I 
Incomes Data Services and 


Arthur Andersen is that the 
average pay-rise for top exec- 
utives In the FTSE's largest 
350 companies is — within a 
whisker — the figure which 
the Guardian's Zndex of Top 
Executive Pay recently 
revealed for FTSE 100 bosses. 

Clearly the absolute 
rewards are different — 
bosses in the largest 100 com- 
panies can expect to pick up 
something like a third more 
than their peers further down 
the capitalisation rankings. 

Quite right, too, when the 
size and often complexity of 
the businesses In question are 
taken into account 

More telling is that the 
"bad example” in terms of 
percentage increases, which 
many hoped was limited to In- 
dustry’s top echelons, is 
clearly more widespread. 

Gordon Brown's efforts to 
enlist the support of regula- 
tors to pull the executives of 
privatised industries into line 
— now that most of the riches 
on their table have been snaf- 
fled — will not do. Margaret 
Beckett tried to dodge the 
confrontation. Many regard 
tbe problem as Insoluble. 

But it could be one way in 
which the Department of 
Trade and Industry's new 
man, Peter Mandelson. could 
make an early impression. 

He need not be worried 
about making many new ene- 
mies. Another survey that 
was published today suggests 
more than one in three of 
Britain's senior finance direc- 
tors already reckon that he is 
the wrong man for the job at 
the DTL 


Thinking cap 


W ITH each of the banks 
that used to be build- 
ing societies report- 
ing interim figures comes fur- 
ther evidence that, post- 
conversion, life in the 
mortgage market, the tradi- 
tional core of their business, 
is proving tough. 

In the first quarter, for ex- 
ample, the Woolwich took just 
L5 per cent of the market for 
net new mortgage lending. 

Neither the Halifax- nor the 
Abbey National, the estab- 
lished giants of Britain’s 
home-loans business, has 
been setting the market alight 
either — although the latter 
at least has found some very 
profitable alternatives. 

By contrast, Northern 
Rock, which isstifi a building 
society and proud of it, has 
managed to take 10 per cent of 
net new business. 

That does not suddenly 
mean that the case for mutu- 
ality is unarguable — that 
banks who need to keep 
shareholders happy will 
never be able to match the 
building societies, who can 
offer better margins to bor- 
rowers and savers. 

The banks will undoubtedly 
find ways of fighting back, 
through cost-control mea- 
sures or product innovation. 

Tbe Woolwich, for example, 
reckons that its new Open 
Plan mortgage, which comes 
with credit can! and cheque 
book, will keep it competitive. 

But it does mean that mem- 
bers of any building society 
considering convertion 
should think very hard before 
they agree to do so — on the 
grounds of self-interest as 
well as of principle. 


British Bio gets 
new chairman 


Julia Finch 

F ORMER ICI executive 
Christopher Hampson is 
to take over as chairman 
of troubled drug development 
firm British Biotech after the 
announcement yesterday that 
John Raisman Is to leave at 
the same time as chief execu- 
tive Keith McCullagh. 

Mr Raisman has been a di- 
rector of the firm since 1993 
and p-hairman for more than 
I three years. 

British Bio has been dogged 
by controversy over the past 
five months, since sacking Dr 
Andrew Millar, Its former 
head of clinical trials. Though 
the company Initially tried to 
suggest that Dr Millar had left 
In protest at being passed 
over for promotion, it later 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


emerged that he had ex- 
pressed concerns to major 
shareholders about the com- 
pany’s two key drug projects. 

He then went public with his 
concerns, stating that Zacutex 
for pancreatitis was almost 
certainly useless and the can- 
cer treatment marlmast-at — 
had no more than a 40 per cent 
chance of being effective. 

Amid further allegations of 
insider dealing and boardroom 
tensions. Dr McCullagh, who 
founded tbe company, agreed 
to step down in September. 
The company has since been 
the subject of an investigation 
by the House of Commons 
Select Committee on Science 
and Technology, which is con- 
cerned that the British Bio 1 
scandal wiD undermine the 
credibility of the entire UK bio- 
tech lndurtry. 
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12 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 

Output figures add to interest-rate dilemma for Bank’s monetary policy committee - yea r 

Factories bounce back salary ciub 

swells to 49 

last year. 
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Gordon Brown. “ d that 
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Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 



Bank of Eng- 
land's dilemma 
over interest-rate 
levels intensified 

yesterday when 
official manufac- 
turing output figures showed 
the sector clawing Its way out 
of recession, contradicting 
survey evidence of a deepen- 
ing downturn. 

Meanwhile separate evi- 
dence emerged that the ser- 
vices sector is still growing — 
albeit at a slowing rate — gen- 
erating inflationary pressure. 

The unexpectedly strong 


data left the outcome of 
today's meeting of the Bank's 
monetary policy committee 
meeting finely balanced. 

Although most City ana- 
lysts still expect no change in 
policy given the undoubted 
slowdown in overall eco- 
nomic growth, some caution 
that it is robust enough to 
tempt the MFC to raise rates' 
once more to ensure that the 
Government hits its 2.5 per 
cent inilatioQ target 

"We still expect a rate 
hike,” said Michael Saunders, 
UK economist at Salomon 
Smith Barney, the American 
investment bank. 

According to the Office for 
National Statistics, manufac- 


turing output grew by 0.1 per 
cent between April and June 
after falling in the two previ- 
ous quarters — thereby satis- 
fying the technical definition 
of recession. 

Output was Qat in June, but 
upward revisions to April and 
May's data meant that the 
sector Inched ahead in the 
second quarter. 

Although engineering out- 
put fell slightly, production 
rebounded in basic metals, 
pulp and paper, and rubber 
and plasfcs, the ONS said. 

The figures appeared at 
odds with forward-looking 
surveys pointing to a deepen- 
ing recession in manufactur- 
ing. although analysts said 


the official data would proba- 
bly soon catch up. 

“Today’s data are only a 
brief respite for manufactur- 
ing, and we expect it to con- 
tinue to flirt with recession in 
the second half; rather than 
stage a recovery," said Kevin 
Darlington at Dutch bank 
ABN Amro. 

Adam Cole, of HSBC Securi- 
ties, described the data as a 
"false dawn". 

The Chartered Institute of 
Purchasing and Supply’s 
monthly service-sector sur- 
vey recorded the fifth consec- 
utive slowdown in the rate of 
expansion in July. 

Its activity index slipped to 
554? from 50.9 In June, with 


any reading above 50 indicat- 
ing growth. 

However, the CEPS survey 
also showed that cost and 
price pressures remain obsti- 
nate. In particular, the tight- 
ness of the labour market was 
reflected in a farther marked 
rise in wages and salaries. 

“The manufacturing mal- 
aise Is denting confidence 
about the future, but is not so 
far having a major effect,” 
said John O’Sullivan of 

Greenwich NatWesL 

Unless the MFC is certain 
that growth is slowing 
quickly enough to keep Infla- 
tion on target, it may decide 
to apply the brakes again. 

In addition to weighing up 


the dangers of wage inflation, 
the MFC has been using its 
two-day meeting for a detailed 
discussion of the possible in- 
flationary implications of 
new government spending 
plans and the miniquirn wage. 
Its decision will be announed 
today at noon. 

Any increase is likely to 
run into a hail of criticism 
from industry, which is seek- 
ing a quarter-point cat in the 
cost of borrowing. 

Bute. Lea. head of the policy 
unit at the Institute a f Direc- 
tors, said; "Monetary policy 
is now quite tight enough to 
contain whatever residual in- 
flationary pressures there are 
in the economy.” 


Lisa Buckingham 

City Editor 


Wall Street and City of London discount fears of cataclysmic collapse 

Financial 

markets 
step away 
from brink 


Dan Atkinson and 
Mark-Tran in New York 


W ALL Street and 
tee City stepped 
back from the 
brink last night as 
share prices rallied after 
heavy selling on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Fears, however, 
remained that the problems 
that triggered the slide have 
not gone away. 

Stalling profits in the US 
combined with heavy export 
competition from the bombed- 
out Far East still hang over 
western markets despite yes- 
terday’s recovery. 

London’s FTSE index 
crashed nearly 165 points in 
early trading, pushed over 
the edge by Tuesday night’s 
299-point slide in the Dow 
Jones index. But with a 58- 
point rally in New York at the 
time of the London close, the 
FTSE ended down 103.6 points 
lower at 5632.5 — a loss of 1.8 
per cent of its value. 

Later, the Dow’s rally 
slipped back to show a loss of 
60 points an hour before the 
market closed, as doubts 
spread as to whether the sell- 
ing was over. 

European bourses, includ- 
ing London, had last 3 per 
cent of their value during the 
worst point of the day. but 
ended just 2 per cent down. 
Helping to prop up continen- 
tal stocks was the expectation 
of big profits from singlecur- 
rency countries as they 
restructure, shed workers 
and merge into bigger cross- 
border units. 

By contrast, both the US and 
Britain — which restructured 
in the 1980s and early 1990s — 
are vulnerable to profit slow- 
downs and to intense competi- 
tion Irora cheap exports from 
the Far East, now trying to 
trade its way out of a slump 
with poods priced in devalued 
currencies, David Bowers, an- 
alyst at Merrill Lynch in Lon- 
don. said the market had 
"very, very high expectations” 
of corporate profits and it was 


hardly surprising that shares 
had tumbled at the first sign of 
weaker earnings. 

The stock-market tremor, 
he said, had been a salutary 
reminder that Far Eastern de- 
flation was still working its 
way through the world sys- 
tem, and he expected Inves- 
tors to become more defen- 
sive, picking shares in solid 
companies supplying goods 
and services that are needed 
during good times and bad. 

In the City, the consensus 
seemed to be that even were 
there to be a market cata- 
clysm at some later date, the 
events of the last 46 hoars 
could not be said to have 
marked its beginning. One an- 
alyst described tee share slide 
as "summer lightning” while 
another insisted a true market 
crash would need a catalyst 
such as an aggressive change 
of direction of US interest 
rates by the country’s central 
bank, the Federal Reserve. 

A thickening of the clouds 
of scandal surrounding the 
Clinton White House could 
also prove the detonator for a 
general slump in share 
values. 

But for now, the absence of 
any immediate feeling of cri- 
sis was reflected in bullion 
markets, usually one of the 
first registers of collapsing 
faith in paper securities and 
currencies. 

Gold closed a little higher, 
at $288 an ounce, from $285.5 
on Tuesday night. Silver 
ended much where it started, 
at S5.4 an ounce, having 
moved up to $5.49 during the 
day before retreating again. 

Roger Cbaplin, of broker 
THoare, said the pall over 
both commodities and equi- 
ties remained the lack of any 
recovery In the Far East 
However, he suggested gold 
may be bumping along the 
bottom, prior to some sort of 
recovery, and noted that min- 
erals companies such as Min- 
orca and Rio Tinto were 
showing strong dividend 
growth that was underrated 
by investors. 
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Tension tells on trade checker Gina Balice at the Chicago Board of Trade as markets fell 

Goldmans’ guru prescribes a tonic 


Mark Tran reveals how a few words 
from strategists and analysts can cause 
massive shifts in stocks and shares 


C ALM returned to the 
US stock market yes- 
terday. as it was 
buoyed by npbeat com- 
ments from Abby Cohen, 
chief strategist for Gold- 
man Sachs and one of Wall 
Street’s most influential 
figures. 

"In our view, the recent 
weaknesses in stock prices 
(almost 10 per cent for the 
major indices] has not been 
accompanied by a propor- 
tionate fundamental weak- 
ness. Specifically, the latest 
news on the economy and 
corporate performance 
have been better than is 
commonly perceived,’’ she 
said, setting the stage for a 
mini -rally. 

When the 46-year-old Ms 
Cohen speaks. Wall Street 
listens. Her comments were 
particularly important the 
day after the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average plunged al- 
most 300 points, the thir d, 
largest fall in Its history. 


Her Intervention came as 
a welcome tonic a day after 
another influential analyst, 
Ralph Acampora of Pruden- 
tial Securities, contributed 
to the plunge with his bear- 
ish comments. On a day 
without meaningful eco- 
nomic news, the remarks of 



Mr Acampora, director of 
technical research, were 
seized upon by a nervous 
market 

A previously self-pro- 
claimed “raging bull”, Mr 
Acampora said that he ex- 
pected the Dow to fell 15-20 
per cent “from its highs” 
and that “this interruption 
in the boll market" would 
last until autumn. “After 
being bullish for three 
years, I’m now in the bear 
camp," he said. 

Mr Acampora made his 

When Abby Cohen 
speaks. Wall 
Street listens: 
c The news on the 
economy is better 
than commonly 
perceived’ 


name in 1995 as being one 
of the first analysts to pre- 
dict that the Dow would hit 
10000 — scoffed at until the 
market approached the 
magic figure. When he 
released his comment, the 
Dow was down 140 — the 
slide accelerated to 224 
points within minutes. 

Ms Cohen's words carry 
weight because she has 
been bullish about the 
stock market since Febru- 
ary 1991, shortly alter the 
Dow hit rock bottom at 
2365. It then began its ex- 
traordinary ascent in one 
of the great boll markets. 
One by one, forecasters 
have turned bearish during 
the past two years. But Ms 
Cohen remains upbeat, al- 
though she believes that 
the Dow cannot repeat Its 
impressive gains. 

“For year-end we expect 
the Dow Jones Industrial 
Index to easily surpass 
9300,” she said. 

Ms Cohen has argued that 
when the Dow approached 
9300 in April, share prices 
would remain stuck in a 
cboppy trading range after 
their big gains in the pro- 
ceeding five months. 


BT losing calls abroad 


Simon Beavi* 

Madia Business Editor 


, R1T1SH Telecom has 
klost its grip on one of its 
’major markets for the 
first time. Oflei figures show 
that BT now controls Just 
over a third of International 
business call revenues, com- 
pared with nearly GO per cent 
two years ago. 

Some 200 companies com- 
peting with BT, and its main 
rival. Cable & Wirelesss Com- 
munications. now hokMl.6 
per cent of the market. 

Although BT remains the 
single largest player, with 
37.1 per cent, its market share 
has been hacked back from 
57.4 per cent two years ago. 


CWC and cable operators are 
down from a peak of 27B per 
cent two years ago to 21.3 per 
cent in the year to April 

The Industry watchdog's 
figures also show BTs share 
of all business call revenues 

— International and domestic 

— Is now in swifter decline 
than ever before, even though 
it remains the dominant pro- 
vider and still has a solid 80 
per cent share of all calls, do- 
mestic and business. 

It now controls 64 per cent 
of all corporate call revenues 
compared with 72 per cent the 
year before. 

Oriel's new director-gen- 
eral. David Edmonds, said: 
'This shows the success of 
'the UK's policy to liberalise 
the international markets. 


With such fierce competition, 
customers can demand better 
services at better prices.” 

Oflei says that BT has cut 
Its call charges to the US bv 89 
per cent and to France and 
Germany by 79 per cent since 
prlvatisatiun In 1951. 

But with the expansion of 
the phone market — ruelled 
by tar greater data as wen as 
voice traffic — BT is still 
earning good money from tee 
business. 

Total revenues from over- 
seas business calls grew from 
£176.1 million in the second 
quarter of last year to £202 
mil] ion in the three months Co 
June 1998. 

BT's revenues fell from 
£84.1 million last time to 
£75.1 million. 


Isa ‘kitemark’ criticised 


F orty-nine directors 
from Britain’s 350 
largest companies 
received more than 
£1 mimnn in pay and bonuses 
last year, according to a sur- 
vey published today by In- 
comes Data Services and 
Arthur Andersen. 

That represents about one 
in 40 1 willing executives, 13 of 
whom — including Smith- 
Kline Beecham’s Jan Lesch- 
ley and Martin Sorrell at the 
advertising agency, WPP — 
picked up more than 

£2 miTlin n 

The research almost exact- 
ly mimicked the findings of a 
recent study of directors’ 
earnings by the Guardian, 
which showed an average in- 
crease for the highest-paid di- 
rectors of 18 per cent. 

But whereas the Guardian 
examined the highest-paid di- 
rectors In the largest 100 
firms, the latest research — 
albeit more dated — suggests 
the best-remunerated direc- 
tors in. the biggest 350 compa- 
nies received average rises of 
27.8 per cent. 

The authors of the IDS- 
Arthur Andersen study say: 
"All the signs are that board- 
room pay is again going to 
come under dose scrutiny 
from shareholders, the public 
and the Government 
The report comes as it has 
been disclosed that several di- 
rectors at drinks group Dia- 
geo could' face a showdown 
with investors over huge in- 
centive packages. 

It follows public condemna- 
tion of unjustified boardroom 
Increases by the Prime Minis- 
ter's office in the wake of the 
Guardian’s study, which sug- 
gested teat the best-paid di- 
rectors in the FTSE ZOO 
earned an average of £ 800,000 


cello r, M s " in the 
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fe C vel rst&onitored by in- 
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termination to Disis^on 

for FTSE bosses was £132.01* 

^Tte^search also reveah 
thatmost of the biggest^: 
ages came In the UnancvA 
sector: tee best-paid director 
at Johnson Mattbey Igked 
up Ei.i million; at Amyescap 
tee total was £2.5 null urn. 
Close Brothers paid its top di- 
rector £ 3.4 million; MercLuy 
Asset Management s nesi- 
paid director earned £1.6 mil- 
lion; at Schroders the top pay 
was £1.1 million; and banking 
group Standard Chartered 
doled out £ 1.6 million to its 
best-paid executive. 

But the highest-paid direc- 
tor out of all the 350 compa- 
nies in the survey was Sam 
C hisholm , formerly of 
the satellite broadcaster 
40 per cent owned by News 
Corporation, who earned 
ra a milli on — slightly more 
than £ 30.000 for every work- 
ing day. , 

The IDS study shows that 
pay rises for British bosses 
ranged from 626 per cent for 
the senior executive at the 
mini-investment bank. Close 
Brothers, to minus 80 per cent 
for John Ritblat at British 
Land. While 13 chief execu- 
tives excercised admirable 
restraint and took no pay rise 
at all, nearly one In W of 
those surveyed helped them- 
selves to a renumeration rise 
of more than a quarter. 


A fifth more 
firms go bust 


Usa Buckingham 


Rupert Jones 


new tax-free Individ- 
ual Savings Account has 
been dealt a serious blow 
after the Personal Investment 
Authority warned that Gov- 
ernment plans to give them a 
Stamp of approval could lead 
to a flood of people buying un- 
suitable products. 

Raising the spectre of a new 
mis-selling scandal, the lead- 
ing investment regulator said 
a proposed kitemark-style 
award for Isas which meet 
certain standards might be 
viewed by the public as a Gov- 
ernment guarantee of perfor- 
mance. This could lure Inex- 
perienced savers into risky 
stock market-based invest- 


ments when they would be 
better off with other products. 

The PIA’s comments in a 
newsletter to investment com- 
panies represent the latest 
blow to the new accounts 
which go on sale in April 1999 
and are designed to encour- 
age those on low incomes to 
save. 

Earlier this week the In- 
land Revenue warned that 
Isas would cost the savings 
industry £250 million to set 
up, prompting fears that con- 
sumers will have to pick up 
the tab. 

Salisbury's and Tesco have 
indicated they may not offer 
them- 

The Treasury’s plans to 
highlight Isas which offer 
good value were unveiled in 


May. Its "CAT mark” award 
is designed to tell consumers 
at a glance that the product 
meets minimum standards. 

But many sections of the in- 
vestment industry claimed it 

would be seen as a Govern- 
ment guarantee — and the 
P1A agrees. 

"The board is of the view 
that the development of the 
CAT standards amounts in ef- 
fect to product endorsement,” 
states the PlA. “This could 
lead to the danger that Inves- 
tors could be steered away 
from other products which 
might-be equally or more suit- 
able for their needs.” 

Hie PIA is one of the regu- 
lators being absorbed into the 
new Financial Services 
Authority. 


T HE number of compa- 
nies going bankrupt 
rose by a fifth in June, 
according to the latest 
research from accountants 
Ddoitte &. Touche. 

Manufacturing remained 
tee hardest hit sector and ac- 
counted for 47 of the 125 
failures. 

Although the level of fail- 
ures remains lower than last 
year, the monthly increase 
will intensify pressure on the 
Bank of England’s monetary 
policy committee not to raise 
interest rates today. 

Nick Dargan of Deloitte 
said that figures for the next 
three months would be criti- 
cal , adding: “There is evi- 
dence of Increasing numbers 
of small and medium-steed 
organisations seeking more 
support Emm lenders. This is 
particularly so for manufac- 
turing companies in the 
North and the Midlands who 
continue to find the strength 
of sterling a major barrier." 


News in brief 


The survey showed that 
London and the South-east ex- 
perienced the highest number 
of business failures In the last 
month. 

Figures for the past 12 
months show, however, that 
the North-west. Yorkshire 
and Humberside, as well as 
the West Midlands, were also 
badly affected. 

Arter manufacturing — 
which accounts for 430 of the 
last year's 1,290 company fail- 
ures — the collapses among 
construction firms and in the 
financial and business ser- 
vice sectors were most severe. 

Mr Dargan cautioned 
against drawing too many 
conclusions from one month's 
figures but said: “While any 
increase in corporate failure 
is or concern, the figures are 
still below those for tee same 
period last year. 

"As yet, there isn’t substan- 
tive evidence of this spilling 
over into the service sector 
but the next three months 
will provide significant evi- 
dence of the health of the 
economy.” 


Atomic sell-off ‘cost 
taxpayer £ 1 60 m’ 

THE taxpayer lost £160 million as a result of the bungled 1996 
flotation of AEA Technology, once part of the Atomic Energy 
Authority, says the Commons public accounts committee. The 
MPs backed an analysis by the National Audit Office which in 
March censored civil servants for their handling of the sale and 
for inadequately supervising Cazenove, the broker which sold 
shares in AEAT to three of its own companies. 

Department of Trade and Industry officials were criticised 
for not phasing tee sale. The PACsald that investors in AEAT 
made a huge Instant profit as the shares, sold at 280 p each rose 
to 323 .5p on the first day of trading. By the end of May the shares 
stood at 7T7.5p each. — Nicholas Bannister 


Sterling hits GKN 

pJGfrffiERfr^G and defence group GKN said yesterday that Oral 
half profits, which rose 12 per cent to £228 million before tax aiS 
exce^onais, wouldhave been up HL9 per cent but for toelttone 
pooni The group, whose armoured vehicles division won toe 
lucrative order for the European multi-role “battlefield taxi" 
earlier this year, said talks about an alliance betaSr ts 


Prudential jobs boost 

Stirling. ItfetospendEisS^SS^^S^ 1 “ 
the extra staff who will bring the workforce upto Soo^Pa ® 


SR Gent factories to close 


Day the music died 
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Athletics 

Wariso gets 
the third 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Cowes Week 


Duncan — acfcay 

B RITAIN'S belea- 
guered selectors win 
have slept easier fawt 
night after Solomon 
Wariso finished third in his 
first 400 metres since he 
Roger Black into retlr empnt 
The Haringey runner, com- 
peting in the DN Galan event 
in Stockholm, overcame the 
handicap of having to borrow 
a pair of spikes a size too 
small after losing his own 
pair to claim the scalps of a 

number Of top nammi 

The most notable was Je- 
rome Young, the United 
States champion, whom he 
picked off down the home 
straight The winner was the 
American world bronze med- 
allist Tyree Washington in 
44.78sec. Wariso clocked 45.23 
but lost out on the opportu- 
nity of a sub-45 timA when he 
misjudged the finishing line 
and eased down too early. 

Wariso, 31, finished third In 
the AAA Championships in 
Bir m i n g ha m last week be- 
hind Iwan Thomas and Mark 
Richardson — who gained 
automatic selection for the 
European Championships in 
Budapest — ■ and edged out 
Black by 0.03sec. Black an- 
nounced his retirement after 
the selectors overlooked him 
for the third discretionary 
spot 

Wariso withdrew from | 
Black's farewell race on Sun- ! 
day because he injured his | 


Rugby Union 
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knee when he Pell over the 
line at Birmingham. fa so 
inexperienced over one lap 
that Stockholm was only the 
third occasion he had run the 
event seriously outdoors- 

The performance completed 
a good day for Wariso. Earlier 
be had been cleared to run in 
the Commonwealth Games 
nest monlb. He was origi- 
nally banned from the Camr-c 
for life by the Co mm o nw ealth 
Games Council for En gland 
under their policy of suspend- 
ing all drug abusers but he 
was allowed the appeal on the 
grounds that it was a “minor 
breach" and a “genuine mis- 
take". He was given a three- 
month ban by the sport in 
1994 for taking the pseudo- 
ephedrine derivative Up Your 
Gas. 

“Solomon is genuinely 
sorry for what happened and 
believes it was a genuine mis- 
i take and is now dear on our 
account to run in the Com- 
monwealth Games," said the 
C ommonw ealth pan- 

el's chairman Jeff Cook. 

“We are now satisfied he 
has served hiS ban and he 
won’t be doing it a gain. In 
fact he is so insecure about 
banned substances that he 
won’t drink an open can of 
liquid or accept anything 
from anybody else until he is 
satisfied it is dean.” 

There was a big disappoint- 
ment for the crowd in. Stock- Billow talk ■ . ■ c om peti t ors surge towards the finish line during yesterday’s racing photograph: chris wood 

liolm when Marion Jones 

cause of back pains. icon, i*- La nce in the vanguard of the Britannia Cup as the little men have their day 





Plans for new Euro event go 
on despite French rejection 

j^LANS for an independent the RFU and asking thpm to 
■ ^European tournament explore the possibilities of at- 
will continue despite a peace tracdng Scotland Ireland and 
deal yesterday in which the Italian par ticipation ** 
majority of French clubs Earlier the FF!R president 
agreed to continue to play in Bernard Lapasset said: ‘Stade 
the established competitions. Francais, Perpignan and Co- 
After talks to resolve the lomiers have confirmed they 
dispute wi th th eir national wd play in the European Cup 
federation (FFR) the French while the board erf directors of 
dabs decided to stay in the Toulouse and B&gles-Bor- 
established European Cup deaux will confirm their posi- 
whicb the top RngHgfr dubs tion af ter m eetings tonight" 
have rejected. The EFR stffl wants- English 

Undaunted, the English chibs to play in the official 
First Division Rugby chief ex- European tournaments. “It 
ecutive Doug Ash said last may be too late for them this 
night “I am going ahead on season," admitted Lapasset, 
the basis of setting up a 24- wiw added: “IT England are not 
dub competition involving bade in Europe in 1999-2000. 
France. England and Wales. I then there wont he another 
will be putting that in front ctf European Cup.” 


E VERY so often a good lit- 
tle tm wfl] beat the big- 
ger boats and it all came 
true for Paul and Marie- 
Claude Heys and Stewart 
Hawthpra yesterday, writes 
Bob Fisher at Comes. 

Their diminutive J-90, J 
Lance 2, lifted the Britan- 
nia Cup, the top prize of 
Cowes Week, by 15 seconds, 
even after they had been 


Rugby League 


forced to take a two per , 
wmt penalty for hitting thp 
West Lepe buoy. 

J Lance 2 beat Tony de 
Mulder’s Victrlc 4, a 38-foot 
Ed Dubois design, with the 
12-metre Crusader of Rich- 
ard Matthews In third 
place. Mike Slade’s 80 foot 
Bombay Gin was first 
home, 40 minutes ahead of 
the eventual winner, but 


wound up 23rd on cor- 
rected time. 

It was a day for the little 
boats. Or it was for the low 
handi cappers in Class 2, 
where Stephen Fein’s 
Swan 48. Fall Pelt, sailed 
by Jo Richards, won by two 
minutes. Tim Herring and 
Robert Dean with the 
Sigma 400, Prime Evil, 
were second over a course 


sailed exclusively in the 
western Solent. 

Peter Jackson steered 
David Elderman’s Bene- 
teau 33.7 to a narrow win 
over Neville Hodkin’s 
X-332, DJinn Seng X. in 
Class 3, with Peter Bea- 
mish’s Aztec three seconds 
away in third place. 

In Class 4 Ian Maclean 
with the Sig ma 362, Soft- 


Cardiff look beyond franchise decision and start talking big in Sydney 


Andy Wteoa 

ARDIFF are ready to an- 
Vknounce a number of blg- 
nani p Antipodean si gning s if 
their bid for a 1999 Super 
League franchise is accepted 
next week, despite Tuesday’s 
court setback for t he ir rugby 
union backers. 


The Cardiff Athletic Club 
lost their High Court raw 
against the Welsh . Rugby 
Union but Peter Tdnks,-tbe for- 
mer Australian Test prop who 
is fronting their rugby league 
operation, insisted: "That 
doesn’t affect us at aH” 

One man seemingly set for 
South Wales is the leading 
scrum-half Greg “Brandy” Al- 


exander, Tunks’s 1986 Kanga- 
roo tour team-mate. Alexan- 
der’s current club, Penrith, are 
set to merge with their West 
Sydney neighbours Parra- 
matta and could provide rich 
pickings for Cardiff 
Tony Mestrov. the Austra- 
lian prop, yesterday became 
Wigan’s fourth overseas player 
for next season. Robbie McCor- 


mack is expected to fill the 
remaining vacancy. That 
would squeeze out Mark Bell 
but Henry Paul could still stay 
as be becomes exempt on resi- 
dential grounds thw winter. 

Nefi Cowrie returns to the 
Wigan front row in tomorrow 
nighfs game at London after a 

hams trin g injury 

Steve Rosdlen, the longest- 


Racing 


ware Mistress, beat Nigel 
Theadom’s Crikey, the win- 
ner of the previous day’s 
race, by two seconds. 

Andrew Mclrvine made it 
two-in -a-row in the X-99 
Class with his Next JekyU 
beating Pat Blake's New 
Reflex by 12 seconds. In the 
X-boats, Peter Baines, 
added another first to his 
record. 


serving of London’s Austra- 
lians, has retired after a suc- 
cession of Injuries while John 
Hear, the Sheffield Eagles 
coach, has extended his con- 
tract to the end of 200L 
Away from the Super 
League, Stuart Flowers of York 
has been suspended for three 
months after testing positive 
forephedrine. 


Hero in 
line for 
Ascot 

Graham Rock 


D ecorated Hero was 
confirmed a runner by 
John Gosden yesterday 
for the Tote International 
Handicap at Ascot on Satur- 
day, but no jockey has yet 
been booked to ride the top 
weight 

Frankie Dettori has been 
claimed to parter David 
Loder's Kareymah for Godol- 
phln against John Dunlop's 
easy York winner Etizaaz in 
the Sweet Solera Stakes at 
Newmarket 

Regardless of his jockey. 
Decorated Hero looks sure to 
start favourite for the £150,000 
race, and the course-and -dis- 
tance winner was backed 
with Hill's from 12-1 to 8-1 
yesterday. The same firm 
reported support for Barry 
Hills' Showboat, clipped from 
20-1 to 16 - 1 . 

The addition of a new Ascot 
fixture should Increase inter- 
est on what has been a low- 
key Saturday in previous 
years, but the three domestic 
cards on Sunday lack appeal 
and most bookmakers are 
predicting modest turnover. 

Enthusiasts seeking more 
stimulating competition will 
look to the Prix Maurice de 
Gheest at Deauville, for 
which 13 entries paid forfeit 
yesterday. 

Half a dozen are British- 
trained and Mark Prescott 
will run his impressive New- 
bury winner Graz La. with 
George Duffield aboard. 
Tomba, Andreyev and Dane- 
time are possibles, depending 
on the going, but they also 
have an alternative engage- 
ment in the Phoenix Sprint 
Stakes at Leopardstown on 
Sunday. 

Seeking The Pearl, who has 
won £1.6 million in Japan, 
has been boarding at Geoff 
Wragg’s Newmarket stable 
for the past two weeks In 
preparation for the French 
Group One race over six and 
a half furlong. 

The American-owned filly 
is expected to contest the Prix 
Moulin at Longchamp in 
September, and then possibly 
a race on dirt in America, be- 
fore being retired to stud. 

The best of the locally- 
trained runners is likely to be 
Crlquette Head’s Pas de Re- 
ponse who finished fifth to El- 
nadlm In the July Cup. 

Kieren Fallon completed a 
155-1 four-timer at Newcastle 
yesterday. The winners in- 
cluded an 11-1 double for Reg 
Hollinshead with Noufhri and 
Wee (man’s Weigh and the 
well-backed Be Gone who up- 
set Pegnitz in the Tyneside 
Maiden Stakes. 


Haydock Jackpot card with guide to the form 


Folkestone runners and riders 
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GRAHAM BOCK 
P ra aten a 
King Item 
Aspirant Daocar 
Tines (TWar (nap) 
Taker Chance 


lOngltogo 


lO’Warpi) 


left-handed, Im5f courae wBh 430 iw-fei. Straight fit SaAoptnQ In cteradv. 

Going: Good to Soft, Soft h places. * Denotes bSntas. 

Draw Nigh numbers best ki sprtra. 

Sewn day wfcvaora: Nona 
BtUorad first tfns: None. 
pim i t 2.30 King Tango. 

Figures in brackets after Horee '3 name denote da)p sines loft otthg. -Umps. 

2 f\f \ RAHMLL NURSERY HANDICAP ZY0 

■UU 51 £3,038 (10 declared) 

S3 

KBfi 31? CDB^oamnNUSnolnM t v 


2 O#\UtfC0Ul CIGARS MAIDEN STAKES 

■OWlffl 2f TZOyds £3,825 03 dedared) 


SESE S 

■ awfeaa w — === mb" 

=r»*sS - 
— "■■fS m 


Scfar^BDCeom 3-9-0 

Ztoi B toonrt-0 ~ 

0-5 jranninMi-rrr- 


s LS 5? 


aim i* Mb ail*! 




Stray Mr 


t? iomSbi kSRKr fcnartrf rajaa *Ri tottas 
Aw Ji art US sob B to* wWmhl 

4% HANDICAP 3Y0 (SHOWCASE RAC3 

3 »CKI^iSI^^P*clared) 


am ci a" s? 

«!« ««> “ K MaM 

mo « SSTw ■ M> » 

SMf* JUMP « 

uh 43 aostatrsm 4 to)TEawy»-« l mm a 

306 £ (MSB NMtWJa ms»:M ^ 7 ; r DmOIWB as 

3070 ) 40164 Satari M n feP ^BttrtWl^— - ■ ■*. « IS 

MO :mic dmhi ss 

« MM. « nprato-ra. 

5-1 s -1 sto* on ta-i 

.. . 




tow «" X top- “ •wydMW 3 a* at 

■ Hiteip «« ■ M ^sHnil MW h ibSm 

Ssftswattsfs sv h— « m, a 


3 GA SWAN WITH TWO NHXSSEUiNG STAKES 3T0 

■UV/m £2290 (10 dadarad) 


GRAHAM ROCK 


rim £2^90 (10 dadarad) 
MtaMRSkpn*0 


104 0 6246 IS 1 Uo«8 S-2 M 

KB |ll 00041 Iml ftWn pjBS fcatMn »- 1 ; 5 

tt«nw 313020 »^ W wMsp^qja»«niB4 j??S « 

H>70 6ZZ iSiraMPisra M2 rrjlSS S 

UBBI 044 Sopr Ct*t Trwt {HIM U*»*o7-12 A ftMn ® 

toem 0M11 Mft p wfa n (13} t^ Pjkg* J -'2 :z SeL2?S m 

1MQ 6?3532 C Csbm (7) H 

MOM 5-1 RIMW. 6-1 aewkra. 1S-2 Cwij l«b>. 7-1 OmMn. Ugd^nMk 
Ml 

mow an . Caam Lata: ftsottl Uk MM 21 cut am BUftmd ad esssl 6*> 4 7, lai 13 H*J 
iral^omaacooaa ma taft fo 

RmM. ittfai Mtar. «>*»bL esea M 2 

a SvhIm fanakaa. mrt M m 21 nl son rtUn no w 8 tra im woa a 


Wm' W6f £3^53 (21 declared) 

ftanOttlMtJHmmO-iS 

4440 nwrni Road OB J Ban 8-U 
inn CZ3MnmtaMeimRftJMmfea- 


BMEMVbaB^ C U — 

64 Faa^rTnaPMBiftM IBM K 

5 AtatadfCT) DCa^owS-O Mi Dmr 71 

D MoQr>pi}AAnai04 1 R — 

00 MmMxnm{|HHE49Btv8-i} 6 Patti — 

0 -^Stoiii — 

Mlv 4-1 tad. 9-2 Itt Ita. 5-1 Prim Pmpat 1V2 TUa Qaaa. 0-1 Fan* Trw. 10-1 Cvnpta 
Ana. 14-1 fetafcBafcDotfMi 

FOM 6BBJE • Food AS Urir Col bf Aagoo, b katMnte B 9Mia iseU anas IocUng kpsUf 
Pubmne. uraal FOnat; InSal laadn. ostM atnattg Ena tofeng. am raMcd. 3n <S 16, In 71 
tMSEoap«ftmSaaankailGd.?ifamPmBKtHeaMr2laLMiydaa<ndittkomUl to* 
kifeoB, am oaten, 3d a 7, Ma 9 M ftatatr a IMr S heap. a. fcml Sip Sbfaf am. tm*«r 

tatmr. am ha [fan. tai it ia to 13 Md MM a Bnedey S adn. 6s. Coniai Arme Hsatfaproar 3 out 
nan ness, Said K IM IP tad Oanas a mUay 71 aW. B Spafa S^QkbI tAna. rttfen 2 (aliai 
m mA W d 10. Mt M W TaWS Hana a Smtw 51 rah art ft Titer Ctaocs HeB « beataw as it 
out. ittfea nlHa ctase tam. M (4 8. M1M Ons CM U VSnaai 9 mdn taX Si M| Trao: 
PnstaS. dmsal ta* We as atf M oar if out Named bstt W, 4a a 7. tai 9 ttt Stee a 
Karen TTnttGt 


----- ^ I"; „ M 


M O ALiNCtBJI MED CtGABS HAHKCAP 3Y0 

i ftrtlV7l £3.178 (16 decfaed) 


■EoT3iS5no<s, tai si m 
■MaiVii, ta> ia ua Dm a wMina 

bakMi.awfii' 


*71 £3,178 (16deda(Bd) 



EMniH Cqdqs W R 3spsu »-» — .. — 

HwgnLarayfiBUeanS-7 

KhgDfDa«BMwl9-S 

MnanGSEaiWM 

TaoWdai ^ E MSB 0-0 

CMfaiBato«iJj mas b-13 

MMBMprftaNBMlSISmS-12 

tames WMSimJFMBH 

GawnmefesraBadWcnO-S 

Wmn linspaA M» 0-5 

HaaSrnMM>4mmutoBinfr4) 

taRauto. 7-1 Un EWt Uebto, 1-1 Aama. Ta 


KSafayaee 

■ B9 

C loafer SB 

I-Zl. j Csdsi m 
J F Egsa SB 

s 


CMta SMc a tom. an 2iosL m ofeBad. ia a 2D. fan iz tM En<*e sms a Cat* a too. 6s 
fe fe temSa: m in aA ma reav. 8ti efl7. lai «ttd i^deFaka Qasar in hap. 6s. 

fe£anS*i 0 UA\ m a* « oa. mfe ram faa hsm m> nmnar tv a toa onw 
a Whaapn B nt «M. 

e /W\LEVY BOARD HANDICAP 3Y0 

9 iUv 1 m 3 f 200 yds £ 3,610 (6 declared) 

US 0331 Mmbfl7]A9Ml9-? — 

-106*0 Mnaea n jimbis-s k Mm as 

wSs&VPHaaM zr^lSS" 2 

era 3500-3 SHmCsncIbCBaal-S Dsm aufem ■* 

4C03E5 wSa^feA(H}Bitagn7-l2 *2£22S 2 

205414 Ory UWbWg ftS)UW 7-10. — B Hfea 88 

srafa* 0-4 fawb. r-? wrai rtre«*ie, 5-i ftr utfoasi 7-i nwOkoo sert s-i s*b^ 


401 no ODfeMRamnM >Wfei — 

4B2B 04OT Urartl&tfJSAaferM JRatorn* 7S 

403 B 223200 OmTa SD(taj0ailM C Infer BB 

404 3 60445 TfanOWafiT EaWty M — (MaM 

40B(6 00040- CMhmliwtM : BtMmn 7H 

406 § 34404) Kawangm oa Rm Theopn 8-6 Jfea — 

4870 -42400 IMmspajaitofeM-. A HcQafe p) 74 

40801 -50240 ■ssmfe<2«PE«Ba-g JFfcpB 88 

408 fi9 530 M i fe l r WJFVfeiM J Care* 72 

419(7) 0 T a u sOmmffllfeSWM 1 Data) — 

MSsa 9-4 Thres ffVfcr. 7-2 One To Gs 13-2 Rmadt, 8-1 Marten. Tapo Osmt 10-1 CDMk Sure tfcfc- 
RMM OK - Ola W 8k PRMfea a« Bcstaad a«rt« M totasa n a ia n m IM teaa NMI a 
Wterem B( eahrea *M Ms Oita; Dmal kafea utf sonced U Z& 5«i a a to 71 DM Ur 
Desna* a TM* im ndn, Ql Canfe r Bsdi Mon am it am seen m efe. 7ti a B. bb 9 tn) Ota 
ten a Nam a 8 or 5 fesafee Owed kata, rttta Mm?, wfened oar 9 o*. 79 a 11. tfe 71 IM 
M Itau^i a DtAfeln *A Gs Srar thk HM redafew a BA BB ittfe aa MBlenal 8R a 11. bb 2Q 
tu Usan a MMt«Baa IB ndi ao. a Mgt Mfe Betnx Maare 31 0A avd m non kt*. 9T a 
18. to 9 tftd Gama jaa a fiaen la aft 60. I 

yf A^hLANCASTH! MADBI AIKTION STAKES ZYD 

4 iWa £ 3,353 (21 declared) 


■MkrstSaag 


4.15 SnrOfThaCorasa Star Of The Come 

4.45 MyslanrGDBSt Fawning 

Ftyit-tanded. unddatog track at 1 m 3 f wftti 20 run-tn. Strait 6 t. 

Going: Good to Fkm. * Denotes DSntere 
Draw: High nurtos best n spmS. 

Savor «tsnr itomR 3.45 EBeysanta 

BSafeereo fkst tme 2.15 Down Corat 2.45 Aqusnartna & 4.45 Dancing Derefsti 
fend: 2.45 Enttoangh, Kenetown Gkt 

Figures In bradets after hone's noma denote days since fast outing. J Jumps. 

2 4 JSEBJ. BURWASH NOVICE STAKES 2 Y 0 

■ 1 W 5 f £ 3,558 (6 declared) 


*31315 JwMa s BMn 
4120 Beam Cost (4 
12Dmmtai(Q 
31 TWUrtMas 
00 CrodtoptBI 
4 asetams 


4440 saami Ferm i am JBkw 8-13 C (safer 78 

(171 4223 Mnm Pnapeet Bi) tef) J ftaato 3-i3 J CanO S 

a = 

5 CmafeAmamEABUa84^ L oatari 8Z 

00 DfasKBd Oecenm ft) P [«ra 6-9 J F Earn — 

600 BbGMwH P9) B Hmen 8-8 B fepn 81 

mi syfeiramn pqBMmas-a eswn as 

0 M fe AS) M sal 8-0 KBatqf ■ 

622 Siwrtt feW {MltSHR Hama B-S feOfe M 

3 lte Onmtpa^ Hagan 8-9 K FMmWSO 


6f £4,013 (13 declared) 

Teal mini (OB (P) U Ucrrs 6-10-0 

UdmPmB) (2) p)hfeGKekMr 6-0-13 

Bfess rg mjpBBn 4-o-n 

SUB)SfD$(BRDM(t(li 5-0-7. 

na»raV.15ttte«-9-7 

SatoSmft{1Qfl»jJattB3-8-U 

■sfene Bfe (HpfiSDw 4-8-13 

Bap tap na pan Rmnr 8-6-10 


Results 


PONTEFRACT 

AKOti— ar a>fe» i.Hi w i ^iouH a a, 
c Hina rs-ih a. n i (7-z> : a n«a 
■wk [50-1 J. 13-0 tov Vanadium Ota 9 ran 
X. St (B Hina) Tore: CIOAI; C240, £1.10. 
CSSO. Dual Forocsst C18JCL CSF: £33.00. 
Trleasc 0.1 3732. Non Runner; D iamon d 
Eyre. 

IM (Im 1, LA ROCtCRLLB, R 

Cochrane (8-11; S, Wionim (2-0 tav): A 
Noble Pm — mi (12-1). 9 ran Nk. 7. (C Brit- 
tain) Tote: E8J»: E&40. C1JD. EK.TO. Dual 
Forecast 0.70 CSF: CB.75. Non Rumen 
RayHc. 

uo (Bfe «, nmnwaiia. k Dariay 
115-01, *, BuretaU (9-2): 3, tao- Braoa 

(20-1): «. Brand lav). 18 ran 

X nk. (T Easterby) Tola: E8J0; CUD. £2.00. 
£2.90, £2.00. Duel Forecast: C2&B0. CSF: 
C35.40. Tncaac CE47M. 

3-SO m 1, INDIAN FUME, Doan 
McKeown (12-1): a, Kk— > (11-10 lav); A 
Ckitai CeeUe (11-1). 12 ran t*. 0. (C 
Thornton) Tata: £20.00; £420. £120. £220. 
Dual Forecast £17 AO. CSF: £25.64. 

4AO (Im 4f Byda> f. MOWBUBA, Pol 
Eddery (5-0 lav); 2, O nw—rp e* (4-1): 3, 
Bay at lifanm 0-2). 9 ren 2. IX. (Lady 
Harries) Tote: £330: Cl SO, C1SO. Cl SO. 
Duel Forecast C720. Trmcu: C38.1l. CSF: 
£12.52. Tricast £41. 30. Non Runner: 
Shafllsneyee. 

4JO (BfF 1,— non —HBM. M Tct>- 

txrtt (6-4 lav); s», Bey (7-2); 3, 

Jaefcsita (6-1). 1 1 ran IX shd. (B Meahan) 
Tote: £2.00: £1 JO. £1.50. £1.71 Dual Fore- 
cast £4.70. CSF: ES.77. 

UO dm Ayda* i, SCOUHNB, S Ma- 
loney (16-1): 2, S tar t nvr (38-1); 9, S«F 
nsor Tartan (0-1 f. A, OoMam Male (14-1). 


4-1 lav Holy Smoke. 10 ran X X (Q Wood- 
arardiTDM £32.00; &40. ESSO. El SO. £230. 
Dual Forecast Cl .067 SO. CSF: C4S1.14. Trt- 
caat £4202.71. NR: llarsfee Macnlne. 
JACKFOO Not won. Pool ot £0322.01 car- 
ried torwani to Haydock today. 

PLACapam £29.00. 
aiMDKmteao. 

BRIGHTON 

2v40 C8f SOBydafal, OHIO’S SPIRITS, M 
Henry (0-1); 2. Any tan— W-11; 3, Band 
wood J mat (4-9 lav). 9 ran 1*. slid. (C 
Brittain) Tata: Cl 3. Oft E2ri0. £1.60. £1.00 
Dual Foreeaac £S5.ia CSF: £78.19. 

3.10(at2OOyri>>1,HELODYQUeM,A 
Clark (9-4 lav); 2. tadtaa CRy (4-1): a, 

. Looky Red (0-1). 10 ran UL 1. (R Tnomp- 
Bon) Tote: £7.60: £150, Cl.70. £320. Dual 
Foreeaac £1620. C3F: El 1.10. 

3- 40 (Im at IBSydB 1. NAU RU W R 
SeHnhurn (0-11 lav); 2, April Saech (6-4). 
S, fack Fer f e c I (0-1). 5 ran DHL IX (M 
Stoute) Tote: £1.60: £1.10, £1.30 DualForo- 
caat£120. CSF:£1S5. 

4.10 dm If aosyda* 1. CASTtBS 

KffiMBia, D Sweeney (20-1): Z, Sammy's ; 

Ste d W e (13-0); 3. Tornado Frtece |2-1 
tev);4, Kanaern (GO-i) 16 ren k. 4. (C Cyierl 
Tote: £1220. C5.70L £1.70. £1.40. £14.20. Dual ! 
F: £41.70. CSF* £137^2. TrtcaSt £36427. 

4- 40 (Sf 21 3yds > V, LEVELLED, A Ed- 
dery (15-2): a. Bap Imp (12-11: 3, «te»- 
teea Wildn (9-2). 2-1 lav Slhall. 12 ran 
«, X (M Cham on) Tote: Caift £290. £230. 
ez SO. Dual Farecaat £3030 CSF: CW36. 
Tricast £43731. 

6.10 (St SOBydsH V, EUTAIABan, F 

Norton (10-1 1 lav): 2. Prteoe Xemlo (33-1); 
3, metal raver (12-lk 4, Msrias*s Pet 
(20-1) 17 ran (S.(GL Moore) Trie: £230: 
£1-20, rn)20. Cl 30. £4.10. Dual Forecast 
EBSJa CSfi CS032. TriCOBC £324.30 
PLACEPOH £1720 
QUADPtmcissa 


11 W «HH«iiMtoP)WMim MESdET M 

HO) 450712 Setaer^Bto (CD) J8rtd|)E 6-6-7 1 Cafefa 88 

OCI1) -20413 Mta Fa±rs RPR si) R 80) k irte 4-6-5 R Bdtaa MBBO 

WhS 7-2 ocfcea Rript- 4-1 SBi Fxm. Itatua flan. B-1 Boom 9wp Inp W-1 Gottn Font tow 
Sri) Horn. NoBl 


o ARWARREN HIDES 1 HANDICAP 

£2,700 (13 declared) 


iBabyMmWSHTiinciM D Ttabntt 80 

otrt K1 J W’t Itatptn 3-0 SSmfeie- 87 

■ (CjftfjaHPnBMOS-n G (WMd 80 

Mas FficnBHMten 6-ii pm Bfenrwn 

i(1£B)CCW|w6-7 : FLjBte - 

(43)50*0-7 life « 


«405 
42*000 
034064 
03000 
-030® 
az-aio 
UK0 

oouooo 
worn 
0000 
ooo 

DCISD 
253500 

4-1 few-OL Vi BfafsarU. 6-1 


PaMEdtey 

ICttl 

M Eddeqr 

D Sammy 

T Octal 

fi BadraB 

1 IRa ( 7 ) 

S Cafes* 

J Stick 

ARMS 

? ETh 

13-2 Uim 6-1 lafi Jazz. Ufm M. 10-1 Par 


hto« 6-4 brateo, 11-4 Ttotfs HctaB- 5-1 Dnon Can. 6-1 GfiMre. 8-1 JattrtM* 20-1 QmB. 

o >1 C PETH* MOOMEY BKTHDAY HU IRS' SHllHE STAKES ZY0 

£1.725 00 dectarad) 

1(10) 158540 Bdtadtogbftt) (IJC Days 0-2 F lyocb* 88 

20 00 AdnafasABUeetoiB-ll PM Eddaj* — 

3(3 00 DtadngGboSefC) uae»arlB-i1 ■ MM 70 

<3 04 Bo 6rtoh (TZ) Sr ki PbscdO B-1 1 B DaftfaM 72 

6(9 0 EMritdaCawrtaAIUtaKVB-11 D W Wim m — 

6(4 4 B*taEtmivPte7hraB-11 6 MaM 70 

70 0 Kmrtmn £ta (22) R tngrasiB-ll V J OVeascr* a 

8M 06 IRMM(T0JEMtMfer8-11 B Ols^y (7) 84 

8R 40 5hTM(14JtoMB8-ll Jtock » 

10 (7) 0Z34 feMsfefeaMP)GLUon6-11 TQMmWW 

BMUar 3-1 was Itafen. 9-J ifctrtt 6-1 KsquMuto. 13-2 EbSM*W- 9-1 hnmra. 10-1 Dae® 
S8th.Es fatah 

Q 4 CROSSftCO.SQLICfTORSHAMMCAP 

Oa I w6f £4,013 (13 dectared) 


Ji A RCHEMTONMAIDBI HANDICAP 
*fa I OlmAf £3,025(9 declared) 




— T Wen* 87 

R Day IB 

... D08B1HB. — 
. Pad Eddery 84 

S 


1(4 -33034 

20 axes . . ^ . 

3£l C0352 FcmlFln(SIKj(Z7)BHatMy 3-4-11 PM Edtoy 88 

4(B 400-04 Blfia tfAlrB ftfl| M Bri 3-9-? IFMM 87 

SO 002432 Sai Gfaman HdlMi n R kvtai 4-9-0 R Ruin Q 04 

BO 3D-GTM MtaBa (43) RWferra 4-9-0 OBu 87 

7(11 4WB Star UlteCmnetB* PC* 3-8-1? _ — T aim M0 

8(9 W1234 BNtirtmiBmccrP4) Sm Eats 4-8-12 A DM* n 88 

9(7) 60IM6 OaMtafalM (to UttaWflfe 4-0-iD A But S3 

BMfe* 3-1 Fma Fire. 5-1 to) ttmw Mtiodf. 1 1-2 Bate IT«. SJar 01 Ike tone. 6-1 Svcb Britassi 7-1 
fcta Vaa. Oarifer-j It* 

A yiE-DUNGBIESSIIADSI HANDICAP 

*#B*t5#1m if 149yds £3,155 (12 declared) 

10 34-050 Start Rdafece (21) J Wfc 3-4-10.. — H Italy IS 

2110) 20-0*5 MyraryBiratafi S« UPlwo* 3-9-10 G DMMf 87 

3 (lit 5.M33 5irr hfe (14)0 AitUtas 3-9-9 S MfeaMb m 

4(9 0-EtD As* flcrnly (2^RD**I 3-9-7 J Sock 8Z 

SB 0MO2 Vta«( (12)MSs Gketom 5-9-7 — TOM* BB 

Bp (MJ205 Oa«*4D*n*Miateltoare3-0-7 PM Edfeyw 80 

7(13 022635 Etoajmft4)N B0n*ad 3-9-7. DtaofM 

814 6206& JwoMhibQB®J Paana 5-9-7 ■ Bay 8E 

0|7| 00004 tafeua(MyjS*tara 3-9-6 « Itoterk 80 

teg 64033’ Cterry Safer B95) 1 teagJan 5-9-5 MEHn — 

11 B 0*50) TMVStar (fi Jpcree 3-8-11 A Pcfl (4 

1214) 004)00 BudBry Altai (tt)7 tome"! 3-7-10 A today 88 

Brifec 0-2 CWchg Deedi 5-1 tkSB) EaeS. 11-2 Sm Oats. Rttfea. 6-1 Wusd. 7-1 Ftanag. 8-1 9at 


NEWCASTLE 

2AO (Sf): I.HYPHMN, Q Duffield (0-4 lav): 
S. Spy (7-2j:0, Crystei Roade (33-1 1. 14 ran 
Nk. 6. (M Prescott) Tote: re 5ft Cl .10. Cl.TO. 
£11 DO. Duel Forecast £5.10. Computer 
Stralgm Forecast S3JZ 
roo (70) 1, TME HAUUBt, K Fallon 
1100-30). 2. Twnpe Udy (3-1 lav): 3, Dte- 
pol Sate (5-1). 9 ran i*. X (T Easterby) Tola- 
£3.70; Cl SO. £1.10. E2.80 Dual Forecast 
(5.40 Computer SftalpM Forecast £13S0. 
Tricast £56 67. Nan Runner Scoop. 
taSO (2m 1Bydx> 1, MOUFAAI, K Fallon 
0-1); 2. OM Red 12-1 lev): S, I — Mta W 
Mix (B-1). 8 ran IK. 3. |R Hollinshead) Tote: 
£3.10: £1 JO. £1 .20. £1.70 Dual Forecast 
£2 80. Com pul or Straight Foreeaac £9 lS 3. 
Tricast £41.78 

4JOO dm 1* fetfaji i, BEOQwe. K Fallon 


(B-1). 0 ran Shd. 0. (H Cecil) Tote; £2^0; 
£1.40, £1.10. Dual Foracaac C1JZD. Com- 
puter Straight Forecast C3.41. 

4JO (T*> 1, WreETMAIPS arDOM, K Fal- 
lon (9-1 lav); 2, Ital y A Pkrtuai (6-11: 3, 
ta p Ms fe Air (19-1). 0 ran 3. IX (R HoUln- 
shead)Tote; £2 90: £1.60. £150. E3J0. Duel 
Forecast C8.Q0. Computer Soelght Fore- 
cast £18.13 . Trleaat £1 18B3. 

5-00 dm 4f Bayde)t 1, MAHOW 
CROWN, J McAiriey (Evens lav): 2, Sre y 
don (5-4): 2. Not OtetaOrwy (3-1). S ran S, 
25. (Msriyn Wane) Tote: Cl SO; £1.10. £1.10. 
Dual Forecast £1.10. Computer StratoM 
Forecast 1259. 

puwonciTa. 

CMIADPOTc£1 00. 

• ta raatep r e tri te, page IA. 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

HAYDOCK 771 781 

FOLKESTONE 772 782 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

Cmis asr 50s pbi m xr Mi. ibiel 71S Pia Amaum Houbc London EC2A 4AI. 
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Football 

Martin Thorpe hears Alex Ferguson pour cold water on a hot potato on the day that saw Manchester United, Arsenal and Ajax finely come dean 


Super League is ‘ 1 0 years away 



ANCHESTER 
United and 
Arsenal yesterday 

confirmed one of 
football's worst-kept secrets 
when they made their first 
public admission to being in- 
volved In talks to form 3 
breakaway European Super 
League- The Dutch champi- 
ons Ajax also admitted being 
party to the discussions. 

However, the United man- 
ager Alex Ferguson dismissed 
the concept as possibly being 
"10 years away”, which sup- 
ports a growing view that the 


exploratory interest shown in 
the £2 billion project by 
Europe's elite clubs is little 
more than a strategy to put 
pressure on Uefa to concede 
favourable changes to the 
make-up of the current Cham- 
pions League. 

It is understood that the 
power-brokers behind the 
Super League are struggling 
to gain even a tentative com- 
mitment from the clubs they 
have approached. 

Yesterday Ferguson de- 
scribed the Super League as 
"a shot across the bows of the 


Football League countdown 


Eagle swoops 
and becomes 
Bee keeper 

Joe Bernstein meets Ron Noades, the 
new manager-chairman-owner of Brentford 


B rentford players 
can expect their 
dressing-room team 
talks to be short and 
not always sweet this sea- 
son. Ron Noades, manager, 
ffhairwmn and owner, is a 
man of few. albeit usually 
forthright, words. 

"You don't have long con- 
versations with Ron,” ex- 
plains Ray Lewington. one 
of the few managers whose 
working relationship with 
Noades has outlasted their 
rows. "Be will ask *What do 
you think? *, then tell you if 
he agrees or disagrees, and 
walk off.” 

For someone who has just 
achieved the ultimate foot- 
ball fantasy — collect 
£20 million, boy a football 
club, pick the team — 
Noades comes across as 
remarkably unsentimental. 
Complete control of the 
Brentford boardroom and 
dressing-room is career pro- 
gression to him, not a dream 
come true. 

Independently wealthy 
through the property busi- 
ness, he firmly believes 24 
years as club chairman at 
Southall. Wimbledon and. 
until this summer. Crystal 
Palace, gives him the quali- 
fications and expertise to 
run team affairs as welL 
He has a ready-made re- 
ponse for those who ques- 
tion his capacity to juggle 
flie separate jobs: “Clubs are 
destabilised when the man- 
ager fears the sack. Well, 
that won't happen at Brent- 


ford, will it? “I don’t give a 
toss what people think. All 1 
ask is for Brentford fans to 
turn up and see if they tWwV 
the club Is being run on the 
right lines.” 

Noades has three experi- 
enced coaches— Brian Spar- 
row, the former Reading 
manager Terry Bnllivant 
and Lewington — to take 
training on a daily basis. 
But it will be Noades himself 
dispensing words of wisdom 
in the dressing-room at 
quarter-to-three: “I 

wouldn’t be the manager 
otherwise, would 1?” 

Noades walntamg promo- 
tion is not essential this sea- 
son — the main fawtlf is to 
begin an overhaul of the 
club’s first team and youth 
development programme. 

He has gained a reputa- 
tion as the most robust of 
personalities. Stories of his 
interference with managers 
at Palace were rife and he 
received criticism fin* com- 
ments about black players 
doringa TV documentary. 

Ultimately the club was 
probably too big for him to 
go the whole hog and ap- 
point hims elf manager. That 
opportunity presented itself 
this summer when Noades 
was freed by Mark Gold- 
berg's £22 million takeover 
of Palace, an offer the seller 
describes as being “too good 
to refuse”. 

Noades switched his atten- 
tions to West London and 
bought Brentford off the ma- 
jority shareholder David 


Wrexham go in 
for a Rush job 


I AN RUSH, the former 
Wales and Liverpool 
striker, yesterday agreed 
to become the player-coach of 
Wrexham on a one-year con- 
tract and was pencilled in to 
make his debut during Satur- 
day's visit or Reading. 

Rush, 37 in October and 
who says he turned down 
offers from Japan and 
Europe, added thnl while he 
planned to concentrate on 
playing he saw his appoint- 
ment at the Second Division 
club as a first step on the 
reaching ladder. "I Like the 
set up at Wrexham and feel 1 
ran loam the coaching 
trade.” he satri. The Wales re- 
cord scorer, with 28 goals in 
73 internationals, was 
released liy Newcastle last 
month. 

Aston Villa yesterday 
warned Evcrton that they 
would recall the defender 
David Unsworlh if his £3 mil- 
lion move to Goodisun Park 
was not finalised soon. “We 
are becoming frustrated at the 
lime it is taking to complete 
the paperwork.” said Villa’s 
secretary Steve Stride. 

■The manager is threatening 
to rail Unsworth back for 
training. Naturally wo are in- 
quiring about the delnvs but 


Everton Insist that they are 
purely technical." 

Chelsea's player-manager 
Gianluca VLalLi plans to appeal 
against Dennis Wise’s sending 
off in Tuesday’s friendly with 
Atletico Madrid as his captain 
looks likely to incur a three- 
match suspension. 

Yesterday the referee Ruud 
Bossen said that be would be 
reporting the incident to the 
Dutch FA. Wise was sent off 
In the 4-0 defeat after a flare- 
up with Carlos Aguilera, who 
was also dismissed. 

Stuart Pearce, the Newcas- 
tle defender and former Eng- 
land captain, was taken to a 
Nottingham hospital with 
back Injuries after his car col- 
lided with a truck yesterday 
afternoon. His condition was 
Inter described as 
■■comfortable”. 

Newcastle’s Stephane Gui- 
varc’h lasted only U minutes 
of his debut last night, after 
falling awkwardly and injur- 
ing his left ankle in a friendly 
at Bray. After two minutes of 
treatment the £3.5 million 
signing was taken to the 
dressing-room. 

Wolves have signed the for- 
mer Spain midfielder Fer- 
nando Gomez. 32. on a free 
transfer from Valencia. 


people who run European 
football. It is maybe being 
suggested by people who feel 
they are not getting enough of 
the TV money”. 

And the statements issued 
by United and Arsenal, al- 
most identical In content, 
hinted at a similar motive as 
the clubs stressed their com- 
mitment to the current set-up. 

“Manchester United [or 
Arsenal] confirms that it is 
involved in discussions con- 
cerning the formation of 
proposed new European 
competitions. 


“We would, however, stress 
that we are totally committed 
to the FA Premier League and 
other domestic competitions 
and are very mindftil of our 
responsibilities to the govern- 
ing bodies. 

“There is no question of 
Manchester United [Arsenal] 
committing to a new competi- 
tion until all appropriate con- 
sultations have taken place. 

“Football' is a developing 
industry and we have a duty 
to examine any serious pro- 
posal that we feel might be 
beneficial to Manchester 


United. [Arsenal], Itfi fens, 
shareholders and football 
generally." 

Obviously United 
Arsenal are intent on keeping 
fixture options open. They are 
reportedly holding discus- 
sions with the European Com- 
mission on September 7 to see 
what powers Fife and Uefa 
hold to impose sanctions if 
they were to break away. 

But Ferguson believes the 
actual league is a long way 
off. “Talk of the Super League 
is all hypothetical,” he said. 
“It’s all talk, it could be 10 


years away. People have been 
talking about such things for 
50 years or so but that doesn't 
mean they will happen. 

■“You have the Champions 
League at the m omen t that is 
extensive and it’s only going 

to get bigger next year. I don’t 
think- you wflL see a Super 
League at the moment I feel 
it is a long way away.” . 

However, 'even the shadow 
of a breakaway league could 
force Uefe to concede the 
changes in prize distribution 
and com petition format which 
the big clubs want in their 


ever-growing thirst for cash. 

And according to Franz 
Beckenbauer. Uefe does have 
% scheme for. a European 
League. “Uefe has a plan for a 
super league in its drawer. 
Open it up," said the Bayern 
Munich president 

His view was shared by an- 
other German source, the 
Borussia Dortmund manager 
Michael Meier. “According to 
our information, Uefe has a 
clear plan for a European 
League.” he said. Uefe was 

unwilling to comment 

yesterday. 



The Bees’ knees . . . Ron Noades has cashed in his lucrative stake at Crystal Palace to assume total control at Brentford 


Webb for £1.75 million. The 
players, down in the dumps 
by relegation when Noades 
arrived, have been flattered 
by this multi-millionaire’s 
attention. Not many Third 
Division sides spent their 
pre-season at luxury villas 
in La Manga. Spain. 

Lewington. once deposed 
as Palace manager after 
Noades insisted he changed 
the playing system for home 


Results 


Football 


OBUUII LEAGUE CUPi SenMInat: VIB 

Stuttgart 3 Kaiserslautern 2. 


I««i SV Salzburg (Aut) 3 Fortune Smart) 
(NettiJ t (egg; 4-3). Samsuispor fTu n 0 
Warder Bremen tGet) 3 «V-6V. 

Tennis 

ATP DU MAtlRim OPEN (Toronlo)- 
FM ramta N Kiefer (Gerj bt D Nestor 
icon) 6-2. 7-6 second rtwmfe J Work- 
n (Srrel bl S Draoer [US1 7-6. 6-3. R 
Knjtook (Nam) bt O Nankin (SAI 6-4. 6-» 
ATP QROLSCH OPEN (Amsterdam): 
FM i B ul l ill K Kaaan (Slovak) M M Sa- 
fln (Bus) 6-2. 3-6. 7-6. Sooaod rou nd: A 
Voknoo (Rom) bt M OuS Wfa Son (Swei -*-6. 

6- 1. 6-3: D Krtoaty (Slovak) ot A Penas 
(Sp) 6-1. 6-2: R FNntom (Auk) bt D van 
Sclwpplngon (Noth) 6-3. 6-1. K neon bt T 
Larsen (Den) r-&. 6-3: S fto ee d e i tCz) bt 
M Venturis (Nath) 6-4. 6-4: *■ TrtMafe 
(Are) bt J Antonia Marin (Costa Rica) 6-1. 

7- 6: M Herman (Swel bt J Novak (Ct> 6-1. 
6-3: O Him (Sp) bt O Sangumutb (to) 
3-6. 6-4. 6-1. 

WTA TOSHIBA CLASSIC (Carlsbad. 
Colli) Hnrt round: S Oral (Ger) bl J Ha- 
Lard-DecuglB (Fr) 6-2. 6-2 C Ratoln (US) bt 
Y Basil kl (InOol 6-0. 6-1: N Ttoabt (Frl bl 

5- T Wang (Taipei) 7-5. 3-6. 6-1. A So*L 
yam (Japan) bl J Capriati (US) 5-7. 6-2. 

6- 2: A ton ilia (US) bt J Leo (Taipei) 7-6. 
6-2. J Know (SA) bt I spinaa (Rom) 3-6. 

8- 2. 6-4: C Marti naa (Sp) bt K Po (US) 6-4. 

6- 2. N 2«arev« IBela) M M Lucie tCro) 

7- 6. 6-3. 

MKA OPBI (launbuf). FM round] R 
lak (Fr) m C Kora* (Tur) 6-0. 6-0; S 
W nnr l — ri ar (Nath) be E Gallons (Bel) 3-6. 
6 - 1 . 6 - 2 . 

SATELLITE TOURNAMENT (Soidhsoa). 
Mane Rial nandi *4 Lee (GBJ bt J Layne 
(06 1 6-4, 6-4; L Be teg eoto (Aus) bl O 
F remove (GB) 7-6. 6-2: A Fame (OBI bt 
D Lotto (GB) 3-6. 6-3. 6-3: A TW waauta 
(Gar) bt J Delgado (08) 5-7. 6-3. 6-4; K 
S pew per (GB) bt C Bennett (SB) 6-7. 6-2. 

6- 3 Second rmindi L —pa (GB) bt D 
Starwood (GBl 6-3 1-6. 6-3: J Poattlaun 
(GB) bt P Hand (GB) 7-5. 7-5: Lee bt Bour- 
ceola 6-4, 6-2. Parmer bl N Walts (GB) 

7- 6. 6-2. B rindpn (Ft) bt Tattermuach 

7-6. 7-5; R M a nt a (Swftz) bt V Snyman 
(SA) 7-6. 6-3. O E toaraapr (Sell M J Kerr 
(Aus) 2-6. 7-6. 6-3: D Sapefurd (GB) bl K 
spencer (GB) 7-5. 7-6. 


games to a flat back four, 
has been brought Into Grif- 
fin Park and Is confident of 
Noades’s ability: *T think 
Ron can poll this off.” he 
said. “He’s got money, he 
knows the industry and he 
has brought in good people. 
IPs hard for anyone to poll 
rank on Ron about football 
If you have watched an up- 
and-coming player four 
times, the chances are Ron 


Worn— nrat round: L Baker (NZt « F 
EngbJan (Swe) 6-1, 5-3: M MMbotoa iindl 
bl N Johnston (Aut) 6-1. 5-4; R 
(GB) bl C Carter (GB) 7-6. 8-OL 
raurafc B Da eMda u (Gr) bt Baker 7-6. 6-0. 
E Ptoppo flij bl L Wood (GBl 7-6, 6-3: J 
Loti ova (Hus) bt M Joubart (SA) 6-2. 6-3; 
C Urte IGB) bt H Crook (GB) 7-6. 6-7: 
MaBmlre bl N Johnston (Aua) 7-5. 6-2: S 
B a n a l* (Gar) L Gabel Iter) 6-3. 6-1; K 
Vame-Hotond (GB) bt C Taylor (OB) 7-6. 
2-6. 7-6. N Egorova (Rua) bt Bltott 6-1. 
&-Q. 


will have seen him five 
times.” 

Noades has made seven 
moderate summer signings, 


Athletics 


STOCKHOLM QPl Mom lOOnn 1. M 

Greene (US) 9 .Msec: 2. A Bouton (Trin) 
9.96: 3. B Lewis (US) 1066. 400m» 1. T 
Washington (US) 4478. 2, a Harrison (US) 
45.09: 3. S Wartso (GB) 4523. S^MOra 
ilnrlirhaan. 1. W Bolt Klpketer (Ken) 
B 06 13. 2. B Barmosal (Ken) 6J17.09: 3. P 
Kosgol (Ken) 6 1033. 

Wonaai lOOm: I. C Gaines (US) 
lO.BSsec 2. O Ferguson (Bah) 1DJ7; 3. M 
Ottey (Jam) lijji. 8o0at i. M Muaola 
(Mos) 156.71; 2. J MU as -Clark (US) 
1 57.15. 3. J Clark (US) 2.00.06; S.DMO- 
dahl (GB) 2.00.97. 

Baseball 

NATIONAL LUOUE Ftorlde 5 Houston 
9; Montreal 5 Los Angeles 4 (lOInns): PHM- 
burgh 13 Colorado 5, Atlanta 4 Cincinnati 
3: NY Meta 7 San Francisco 6 (10); Chicago 
Cubs 2 Arizona a. Utlunudwe t St Louis Z 
San Diego 3 Philadelphia 1. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE Tampa Bay 6 Chi- 
cago WS B: Baltimore 4 Detroit * Mlnne- 
hu 4 Kansas City 12: Oakland * NY Ynrv 
koos 10 (lsl gamai: Oakland S NY Yankee* 
10 (2nd): Texas 11 Toronto 9: Anehetm 5 
Cleveland 4: Seattle 1 Boston 2. 

Chess 

SMITH A WILLIAMSON BRITISH 
CHAMPIONSHIP (Torquay): So«d 
S Conquest 6 M Boater 1: N Short l 
M Habden 0: P ThipaBy X P Wells X C 
Ward 0 K Satri khan 1. S WtlUera 0 O 
Gormally 1. U ul ta Uwli j speelinan v J 
Rowson: A Milos v K ArVeti H — id Itaa 
Sadler * Sashlkiran 5: Sport man 0 Short 1: 
Wells X MHes JL Rowsan 0 Thlpssy 1; Gor- 
mally X Ward & H aQdan i Conquest 0: 
Arkefl 0 A Martin 1. Laden Sadler, 
Short 7X. SasnMrsn. Speetmon. TlUpsay 
6£ noils. Miles. Gormally. Habden. Martin 
s. 

Crown Green Bowls 


(Leigh) bt J Earns haw (HuddersfteW) 21-8: 


the most eyecatching of 
which are the promising 
young Crystal Palace pair 
Robert Quinn and Danny 
BoxalL They were signed for 
a combined fee of £40.000, 
yet Noades would allow only 
the 27-year-old centre-for- 
ward Robert Taylor to leave 


M Itadatim (Higher Opanahaw) bl K Htttnn 
(Cnoriey) 21-6: S Atom (Crewe) bl M 
Robb (Layla nd) 21-15: R Eaton (Holmes 
Chapel) M E German (AJtrmcham) 21-16: 
A C qM wge (Uffletoo rough) bt A Bemuon 
(Namvricti) 21-14. K Anders a n (Rugetey) 
bt J Clayton (Nsntwich) 21-IB: D 
Mrl wBMk (Thornton) bt H Smith (Chor- 
ley) 21-15: D Koto (Rochdale) bt M Rich- 
ardson (Wigan) 21-19; M Prescott (CHoc- 
leyl bt D Hayward (Rugeley) 21-18; O 
r iaie lng h am (Higher Openshaw) bl S 
Miller (Chortoy) 2V15; C Calami (Carta- 
ton) bl J Rock (Accrington) 21— 19; T Taylor 
IChortey) bl A Drummond (Hlghar Open- 
shaw) 21-7 


Hockey 


WOMEN'S BfTERNATKMAL: England 2 
Canada i [England load 2-0 In ttireefest 
series). 


Sailing 


( Helsinki). After tour ncaa 1. M Beur/P 
Berth (Gar) Bpte; 2. A/I Budgcrn (GB) B; 3. 1 
Barker/S Hlscocks (GBJ 9. Ottaar GBl 6. P 
Brotherton/N McDonald 16; 32. 2 ElBoVD 
McOonato 46. 


Squash 


SfRP (Princeton. US): Morth 

(Mai) M S Stoim (Gar) B-6. 9-3. 


9-S O Janea (Wales) bl 9 Doherty (Aus) 
4-9. 9-0. 9-6. 9-5: M Abbea (Egy) bt v 
Cheung (HK) 9-3, B-0. B-fl; H BaaaSaBer 
(Ger) bt J Rooney (Ire) 5-8. 2-8, 9-3. 9-1. 
9-0; M Hussato (Pak) bt P Scherer (Ger) 
9-2, 9-1. 9-2: J O Keen (Arg) be P Ander- 
son [NTj 9-1. 9-7. 9-1; A Qraat (Eng) bt D 
PhUitpe (Can) 9-2. B-a 9-0: 5 tarn 
(Pak) bl K Darwtah (Egy) 7-9. 9-1. B-6, 9-0: 
T Atoms (Egy) bt M Ismail (Egy) 9-4. 9-1 
ret L Jerome* (Eng) MJ Kemp [Engl 9-6. 
9-2. 9-3: O Om d Bar (Fr) bl N Van Csas- 
broeck (Bel) 9-7. 9-1. 9-8: N M aH fc—r 
(Eng) M G Janeja (Vnd) 9-0, 9-0. 9-1; R 
Vm Oar Btapad (Neill) bt B Gamer 
(Eng) 9-7. 9-3. 6-10. B-2: W Haaos ■ 
Heady (Egy) « N Sin (Fr) 9-2. 9-1. 6-4: M 
Byaa (Pakl M A Manao (Sp) 10-6.9-O.9-2: 
M Zaaai (Pak) M 8 Cooper (21m) 9-0. 
9-3. 9-0. 

Evening Racing 


6.10 (5f Sirdata 1, YABBTT EL SHAM, S 
wgwon (6-1); B. Oaa a ar aai Pa n aa r 
(Evens Fav): 3, P anieAo 'a Lad (3-1). 9 
ran 18 . B. (B McMahon) Tota: C4.60; C1«. 
Cl. in. C1JS0. Dial F: £3.60. CSP. £H.47. NR: 
Laid Bergerae. 


for £500,000 to OnHngtiam 
on Monday. 

He has pledged handsome 
win bonuses for the Brent- 
ford players if they are chal- 
lenging for promotion. But 
they will not receive an 
extra penny if the team are 
in the bottom half of the 

(nhlp. 

Noades’s arrival at Griffin 
Park is an experiment in ul- 
timate control of one dab by 


MO(1m if tieyda): 1, HURT HILL. G 
Ikitcdd (5-2 F«v); z, 

(KM): 3, TWnder (4-1). 13 ran. Ml 
DC. (Sir Mark FTo uc ot t) Tole: C2.70; El . BO. 
£2 -‘to. Cl. 40. Dual F: C14.10. CSF- C30.60. 
Tricast El 1029. 

7.10 (In Byda}: 1, TASK FORCE, G 
DidflaU (5-1); *, P s rst— Satare (16-1); M, 
Kifssmhs (6-1) 3-1 Fav Cattout Lana. IB 
ran. Nk. 5. (8 Woods) Tote: ESAft E3.10. 
E5B0. E2JG Dual P £5360. CSF: EB7.12. 
7-40 (64 *11(0)1 f. HAS SHAIKH. M 
HUk- (9-1 A F«v); a, iMsiaa (4-1): A, 
todtaa Wantaw (2-1 A Fav). 21 ran. 18 . 
IX (B Hills) Tow E4.19. El 70. C2LQ. El. 70 
Dual F. £330. CSF: £1008. NR: Ones 
Enough. 

8.10 (1m 31 IBSydata 1, MARK OP 
PROPHET, j Fortune iil-i): a. stoohra 
Wa Jnk (3-1): 3, Miieim pito (7-4 Fav). 
5 ran. 2. X (J Banks) Tola: £4.60: £220. 
52. 40. Dual F: E17JJ0. CSF: (2043. 

Kompton 

•JOO (1m 4#)e 1, B OE M BCT, R Havlln 
(4-1 Jt Fav); *, Myatauu u — (9-1): 3, Ow 
•Ao (6-1). 4-1 A Fav Slatalack. 7 ran. lX 
hd. (J King) Tata- £L60 £2.00. C3.10. Dual 
P £1650. CSF: £3030 Tricast £165^1 
NR: Mystic Quest 

MO (7TJ; i, JUNO NAHUMS Pat Ed- 
dery (7-4 Fav): 2, Kandoty (3-1); », X 


d (7-1). 17 ran. Nk. 5. (P Harris) Taw 
£2.80; Cl 50, £250. El 90 Dual F: £1620 
CSF: Cl 7.06. 

7 JOO (pr* 1, MISS RtMBX N Pollard 
(11-4): S, Caaba* (2-1 Fav); 3, Xijbm 
110-t). 7 ran. 1. nk. (D EJsworth) Tote: 
£3.70; £200 Cl. 70 Dual F: C5.00. CSF: 
£005. 

7M (7f)i 1, FREDORA, Dane CNaBI 
(9-2); 3, Ca r— « (7-1): 3, taw Opttow 
(5-1). 7-2 Fav Hurrtewood. 17 ran. Hd. X (M 
Blsnsherd) Tote: E5.70; Cl 50. 12.80 £2-20- 
Dual F: £27.10 CSF: £32.02. Tricast: 
£161.99 

AOO (1m If* 1, WAYNE UfKAV W 
Ryan (11-6 Fav). a. W a W og Knight (6-1); 
S, Rkg Wtoeel (7-2). 5 ran. 1, X (H Cecil) 
Tote: £2^40; £1.40. (2.40. Dual P £4S0. 
CSF: £043. 


SAO (1m df IT**): 1, 

SOUL. Paul Eddery (4-1): S, O y r iBn 
(4-1); 3, Wgb And Mlrfrty (13-6 Fav) S 
ran. 1. 7. (G Brittain) Tote: £5.70; £2.40 
£1.40 DUO) F. £10.70. CSF: £18.41. 

6^0 (let 91 161yta)i 1. MW*. L Det- 
tori (1-16 Fav); 3. OtooM Rath (8-t). 2 ran. 
27. (B Hills) TOW n.tO. 

ALSO (1m 2f rtyda> 1, COAUHNBtS- 
DAIfOHTMR, J Fowte (6-1): 2, T p wdHi 
Hw (11-4 Fav): 3. Tla lb a rt (12-1). 10 


PHOTOGRAPH: ALEX YEUNG 

one man. Whatever the 
result, it is doubtful if the 
man himself will allow the 
mask to slip and outwardly 
display any pleasure. 

“Ron could never be a pol- 
itician — he doesn’t smile at 
people,” says Lewington. 
“But his bark is worse than 
his bite really.” Tell that to 
the Brentford players anx- 
iously awaiting their first 
half-time roasting. 


tin. 2. IX (J Hllte) Tate. E9 30 Cl. 70 £1 50. 
£030. Dual F: 03. TO. CSF. £7166. 

7-20 (1m 3yda> 1, THE QMBM OR) 
Martin Dwyor (8-1); 2, tam kw Lbav [7-2 
Jt Fav); S, Saxon Victory ( 18-t). 4, Holy 
Burlr (16-1). 7-7 Jt Fav Counsel. IB ran. 
3. hd. (W Muir) Tote: £7.00; £2.80. £1.10. 
Cl .70. Dual F: £2090 CSF; C2RB8. Tricast 
£21 9 JX). NR Blazer s Baby. Eldar HUI. 
750 (71 3yda)i 1, SARRA1A. G Carter 
12-7 Fav); S, tai s u M (11-4); 3, Mr 
Arn ai i (16-1). 3 ran. IX Z (J Dunlop) 
Tow. £170. Dual F: £130 CSF: £136. NR; 
Oriental Fashion. 

axo (SI 43yds): 1, SKY RED, U Fenton 
(6-2): 2, Marino Stow* (6-1); 3. Palo 
Bltotco (8-1). 9-4 jt Fav Centra Court 5 
ran Nk. IX IM Bell) Tote: £450; CZOO. 
CX20. Dust F: EBB8 CSF: C16J5. NR An- 
tonia'S DoiOte. 

QUADPOTl £33.00 PLACEPOT: £ 110.1 a 


Fixtures 


(7.30 unless staled) 

Football 

RBWDUSSi Bashiey v Soumantoton; 
Coleraine v Derry C: Gulsetey v Leeds: 
Lancaster v Burnley. Northwood vCheteea 
XL Selby Tn v Emloy: AJtreton Tn v Shetf 
Wed; Grays v PurtleeC Ftlxton v Hyde Utd; 
Lincoln Utd v Sheri Utd: Mattock v Derby. 
Accrington Stanley v Southport 

• The lop seed tdgel Short and me Hue 
holder Matthew Sadler took a hill porm 
lead with two rounds to go In me Snath & 
Williamson British Chess Championship at 
Torquay. Short outplayed The Observer's 
Jon Soeelman in a 58-movs rook endgame 
and Sadler had to scramble lor holt a point 
against ute Indian teenager Krielman Sa- 
sfttUran. who now shares bard place with 
his countryman Prsvin Thtpsey. 

• Lack forward John Wei bom received a 
qrtk reward lor rahtalng a lucrative alter 
to pisy tor Both he was Included yesterday 

In lt>e Australia squad tor their Trl -Nations 

series decider with South Africa this 
month. Welbom was named In a 25-man 
squad tar the Johannesburg match an 
August 22. along with the wing Ben Tune 
and the prop Richard Harry who have 
recovered tro m knee Injuries. 

• South Africa's Gary Player wttl be at- 
tempting u win his 10 th major champtori- 
sMp on the Seniors Tour whan he begins 
Ms defence ot the Senior British Open at 
Royal Portrush today. 


Arsenal 

hope to 

launch 

Vivas on 
Sunday 

AibscH Thomas 


A rsens wenger hop« 

the Argentina World 
Cup defender Nelson 

Vivas will make his Arsenal 
debut at Wembley on Sunday 
in the Charity Shield against 
Manchester United. 

After agreeing terms and 
passing a medical the 28-year- 
SdfSf-back needs only Inter- 
national clearance from tne 
Swiss FA to wrap up his 
£2 million move to the 
TCnfriiah Double winners. 

“We are very close to com- 
pleting the deal for Vivas. It 
should go through at any 
stage and of course we would 
like him to play in the Char- 
ity Shield,” said Wenger. 

Although Vivas’s club is 
Boca Juniors, clearance is 
required from the Swiss FA 
because he is currently on 
loan to Lugano. The combat- 
ive Argentinian, who played 
against England in France 98, 
was marked down as the most 
penalised defender in the fin- 
als, conceding 18 free-kicks 
and receiving a caution. 

Vivas provides cover for 
the veterans Lee Dixon and 
Nigel Wlnterbum and follows 
another full-back to High- 
bury. the French teenager 
David Grondln, signed for 
£500,000 from St Etienne, 
being Wenger’s only other 
recruit this summer. 

Aresnal's manager, how- 
ever, ruled out a move for the 
Holland midfielder Clarence 
Seedorf, despite Real Ma- 
drid’s claim that Arsenal 
were set to offer £12 mlUion. 
4 He is a quality player," said 
Wenger." but we are not look- 
ing to strengthen that area at 
the moment.” 

Emmanuel Petit and Pat- 
rick Vieira, Arsenal's French 
World Cup winners, may play 
only a hair each on Sunday: 
Wenger said: "They are a lit- 
tle bit far away. Maybe they 
have had too many receptions 
and need longer to prepare.” 
The two midfielders linked 
up again with the squad only 
on Sunday, as did Holland’s 
World Cup pair of Dennis 
Bergkamp and Marc Over- 
mars. But they are almost cer- 
tain to start against United. 
“The Dutch players are 
okay,” said Wenger. 

Newcastle United pic is 
reported to be interested in 
launching a digital TV ser- 
vice. Newcastle will link with 
Granada Group and BSkyB to 
provide a service similar to 
Manchester United TV. 

Celtic, who are applying for 
a frill stock market listing, yes- 
terday announced a record net 
profit of £7 j. million for the 
last financial year. 


Sport in brief 


Drugs in Sport 

French police yesterday an- 
nounced that a quantity of 
bottles and bloody syringes 
found in a bag near a Voreppe 
hotel where the Gan, Casino, 
Saeco and Kelme teams had 
stayed on July 25 and 26. 
when the Tour de France 
passed through the area, were 
now being analysed. 

The International Cycling 
Union, meanwhile, will meet 
teams and riders in Lausanne 
on Tuesday and Wednesday 
to discuss the off-road goings 
on at the Tour. 

Tennis 

The law French Open finalist 
Alberto Berasategui. the 
World No. is, has confirmed 
his entry for the Samsung 
Open in Bournemouth. The 
Spaniard joins his country- 
men Alberto Costa and Felix 
Mantilla in the draw for the 
day-court tournament which 
runs from September 14-20. 

Hockey 

England beat Canada 2-1 in 
the second women’s Test at 
Mflton Keynes yesterday to 
dtafb the three-Test series, 
writes Pat Rotoley. 

Amy McFarlane gave Can- 

t a _ r °4 rtil - ni inute lead but 
Jane Smith equalised from a 

28113 minute and 
Lucjfla Wright got the wimSr 
early in the second half 


□ umtm.heeB.com _ g 
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England v SAfrica: THEDECIDER 

Follow the run-by-run action with Ballwatch! 
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England v South Africa fifth Cornhill Test 


SPORTS NEWS 15 

County Championship: Leicestershire v Somerset 


Gough 
to bust 
a gut 
for his 
fans 


"awOHoppsontf 

bowler’s will to give 
his home crowd a 
Test to remember 

[ICHAEL ATHERTON 
I may have been the 
at tv wh0 Pronounced 
fi j ent Bnd §e that an Eng- 
^f. d ^ evival was under way 
out there is no doubt as to 
hom the Headingley crowd 
wUJ count on to finish iL 
Darren Gough will make a 
renewed attempt to deliver 
tne match-winning perfor- 
manc e that his home crowd 
33 ? n ^and seek a vic- 
torj to seal their first win in a 
m*Jjor series for 12 years. 

Three times Gough and his 
admirers on the Western Ter- 
race have sought to tie the 
■toot and three times Eng- 
land's most inspirational fig- 
ure has jilted them at the al- 
tar. Yorkshire's most popular 
player since Fred Trueman 
was in his pomp a generation 
ago has found Headingley as 
unproductive as any Test 
ground in the world. 

There is no more ebullient 
cricketer in En gland than 
Gough, nobody possessed of 
SUCh a Walloping «tanca of 
honesty and f nn But the rig- 
ours and expectations of a 
Headingley Test can instil 
even in him a sense of 
seriousness. 

"The wickets have been flat 
and ail the stuff about it al- 
ways helping the bowlers is a 
bit of a myth." he said. “It’s a 
hard pitch to bowl on. If you 
don't get it in the right place, 
then you can go for a lot of 
runs — and quickly. But 
equally, if you get everything 
together, then you can take 
wickets there” 

Gough’s rout of Worcester- 
shire on Monday has swollen 
expectations again, indicating 
that he is on the verge of bis 
best form after an injury- 
disrupted start to the season 
which has left him with only 
eight wickets in three Tests. 

At Trent Bridge, though, he 
did have the additional thrill 
of becoming the first England 
bowler to record 90mph on 
the speedster, something that 
became his personal crusade 
the moment that the speed in- 
dicator was introduced this 
summer. 

Gough views Allan Donald, 



Crowd favourite . . . Darren Gough, left, with England’s chairman of selectors David Graveney at nets tdmjb>kns 


as the finest fast bowler he 
has ever seen and, when he 
matched him for speed, it pro- 
duced in him a pure and art- 
less satisfaction. ‘1 told you I 
was as fast as Allan Donald.” 
Gough proudly informed his 
England team-mates, only to 
be mortified a few hours later 
by a press release which de- 
clared that a technical fault 
had made all the readings 
5mph too high. Only after 
much huffing and puffing did 
he realise that he had been 
the victim of a prank from the 
England coach David Lloyd. 

Gough's eight Headingley 
Test wickets have cost him 43 


runs apiece — compared to 28 
elsewhere — as he has strug- 
gled to come to terms with a 
Leeds pitch which often 
rewards subtlety and accu- 
racy more than all-out 
a gpr ession- 

“Ghdng the Yorkshire sup- 
porters a Test to remember 
has become one of my great- 
est ambitions,” Gough said 
‘Til be busting a gut to ensure 
that they don’t have to wait 
too long. Fm pretty confident 
of doing well. Being in front 
of your home fans always 
gives you that extra edge.” 

Gough was eager to make 
up for lost time against West 


Indies in 1905 hut he had been 
rushed back after fracturing 
his foot in Australia and 
strained his back while bowl- 
ing only his second delivery 
of file match. He was a pas- 
senger for the rest of the 
gam**, delivering only five 
overs. 

Gough is one of the faces of 
an updated Yorkshireness: 
His audience wills him to suc- 
ceeed and last year, there 
were signs that he was begin- 
ning to come to terms with 
Headingley. Hie took five Aus- 
tralian wickets, albeit at a 
cost of 149. 

During the winter, rueing 


the injury that caused him to 
miss the tour of West Indies, 
Gough suggested that he 
might as well retire if he 
could never play for En gland 
again. An elderly Yorkshire 
membership did not take that 
too kindly, and some have 
viewed him solemnly ever 
since. 

His soulmates on the popu- 
lar bank, though, understood 
what he meant Gough revels 
in the occasion, not the tradi- 
tion. To witness him at his 
most irrepressible would cap 
England’s summer. What bet- 
ter escapade could there pos- 
sibly be? 


Late-flowering Lara hits unbeaten double century and promises more to come 


B RLAN LARA made up 
for lost time with a ven- 
geance at Lord's yesterday, 
finishing unbeaten on 224 
to help Warwickshire reach 
372 for four against strug- 
gling Middlesex. 

Shrugging off 14 months 


and 39 innings without a 
century, the holder of the 
Test and first-class batting 
records then made it abun- 
dantly clear that he intends 
to cash in today, courting 
hubris as only the uncom- 
monly gifted can. 


“I scored only 420 runs 
this season in 19 innings,” 
be said, “and I will be seek- 
ing to equal that season- 
long total in jnst this one 
innings- 

“It was my worst trot in a 
long time,” he said of his 


barren spell, “and my confi- 
dence was a bit low. My con- 
centration was not always 
good enough, but when I got 
in today it felt good. Deep 
down I knew tt was jnst a 
question of how soon the 
runs would reappear." 


Janette Brittin. the most 
experienced player in the 
side, gave England's 
women a flying start in the 
Ashes series against Aus- 
tralia at Guildford, scoring 
an unbeaten 104 out of 255 
for three. 


Scoreboard 


Britannic Aswranee 
County Championship 

(Fiir.1 «MY o« tour. today. 11.0) 

KBfT « HAMPSMRE 

Canterbury: He'll |4) sra 391 ah«4d & 
Hiirpsniro HI "ho nave <ft la Cut 


rings 

in tow b Morris ■ — 

»i e AjrmOB b Hartls? 

uy c Afmoa b McLoan — — — 

per 1DW b Morris 

so e 8 b Morris — 

lam c Wills b James — _ — 
sing c Stephenson a Morris .. 
Iran e Avmes b Stephenson .. 
alley c Aymoa b James 

lagueb James — — 

□I not out 


. miO. *14. 1*34) 

ivers) 


i12.82.12B. 1S4.157.1T1. 

I 

cLeon B 5 00—1; Hartley 
ilephanson 1 0 4 S B -1; IMal 
lames 16^-2-08-3; Morris 
AaEcarenftBB B-O-23-0. 

ajp Stephenson, J S Laney. 
R A Smith. tA N Aymes. K D 
Unaianiai. S DUdri. AC 
M McLoan. PJ Hartley. 

A Jones and N T Plane. 


v MOTTS 

Worcestershire (4pts) 
wtth six first -innings wickets stmxtlne. are 
41 runs behind No t ting ha mshire (1). 


GE Walton c Leetherdale b Moody— IB 
•J E R GafUan c Leattierdsla 

b Chapman — 14 

U Afzau c Moody b LampHt 10 

P Johnson cLeathardalab Chapman 43 

G F Archer c Sdflrtd o Rawnsley XT 

CM Tolley b Newport 1 

P J Fra nice c Rhodes b Newport O 

1C MW Read run out 13 

PA Strang c Solanki b UmpKt 11 

KP Evans cSolanWb Rawnsley • 

A R Oram not out — O 

Extras (tbl. nbZO) 31 

Total (67.5 overs). 


26.38. 85. 101. 110. 110. 

133. 152. IK. 

Ba m* — Newport 14-6-85-2: Chapman 
133-4-62-2: Lampm 15-7-35-2; Moody 
5-0-23-1; Rawnsley 7-3-14-e Laather- 
date 3-1-14-0. 


W P C Weston c Archar b Franks 
E Wilson Ibwb Evens .. 


4 
4 

N Batson c Archer b ToSey 1* 

VSSolanMc Strang b Franks O 

*TM Moody not old 41 


O A Loatherdale not out 

Extras (Bri.nKO).. 


M 


Total (tor 4. 46 overs) 

~ -ofw hfc a« a i6.14.22.51. 


To belt IS J Rhodes. S R Lampltt. P J 
Newport M J Rawnslay. fi J Chapman, 
■irwhsm Franks 15-4-61-2; Evans 
13-4-16-1; Tolley 10-3-16-1: Oram 


4-O-STF-O: Strang 4-1-13-0. 

UrwpfcaosR A WMta 


and G Sharp. 


Cricket 

News and Scores. Counties update 


0930 16 13 


24 


Kent 30 

Lancs 31 
Leics. 32 
Middlesex 33 
Northants. 34 
Nottingham 35 


36 


37 

38 


Somerset 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Warwicks. 39 
Worcester 40 
Yorkshire 41 


te county scores 0930 16 13 23 

and v South Africa 

mmentary 0930 is 13 21 


Reports 


0930 16 13 22 


^(-^eOI?, 713 4473 

. is kwx lAW- 1*™ 8 151 


7 fo?Guardlan joHrn eractive 


(4pta) are 265 runs 
barind Glamorgan (2) wtth nineJtrst in- 
nings wickets stantBng. 


S P Jamas c Hyani b MM nama . 

WL Law b Such 


*MP Maynard c Robinson b Such 

P A Cottey c Grayson D Such 

ROB Croh c Flanagans Such 

ADtdecHyambWHUams 

TlDawoodc Flanagan DMniems — 

3 □ Thomas c Law D Williams 

D A Cosier c Hodgson D Law 

OT Parkin not out 

A P Davies c Wiliams b Sucn 

Extras ( 02 , Ib0.w4.nb8) — 


Total (91.2 overs) 1 

P— of iHalif 21. 108.172.174.200 
202.211.214.230. 

atmmtm uod in-a-ao-o; williams 

13-3-42-4; Irani 15-2-66-0; Such 
392-12-110-5: Lew 14-3-36-1. 


O D J Roolrwcn not out 70 

I N Flanagan Biw b Parkin 5 

TP Hodgson not oot 4 

Extras (wz. nbg) 4 

Total (for 1. 10 ovara) so 

To baat R C IranL *A P Grayson, S D Pe- 
tan. D R Law, tB J Hyam, M C ttoU. N F 
Williams, P M Such. 

B a Wn g i Parkin 3- 2 - 2 - 1 ; Thomas 
S-V-15-0; Crtdl 2-0-6-4L 


LorPe wanviekshlra (4ps) ara 372 ahead 
c I MUCiesa (2) with ftva nrsMmfcns 
wickets left. 


m J PowaH c Waekae b B« 
NV Knight b Ban 


M A Wagh b Johnson 3 

*B C Lara not oat M4 

A Singh c Shan b Johnson 47 

IK J Piper ti Turned o 

NUK Smith not ou 93 

Extras' (b4. Ibia.nb6) 23 


Total (lor 5, 104 overs)- 3T» 

MQ ■iidtermga.3a.ioftaa.2Bi. 

To hot: G Wakdi. A F Gttaa. T A Munton. E 
SHGlddlns. 

i,,ann Bioomfleld 15-4-85-0; Batt 
16-2-61-2 Johnson 20-7-45-2 Goodchlld 
7-1-20-0; Tutnell 79-3-80-1; Wbakos 
13-1-53-0: Larger 4- V- 17-0; Shall 
2-0-8-0. 

MODUSSXiQ J GoodctwKL J L Langer, 
M W Gatling. O A Shah. P N Weaken. 5 C 
Nash, “tic R Brown (CapL wu). R l John- 
son. C Batt. PCR TuinelL T F BfeamfleW. 


LeicOBtarentTS (5pts|, with 
three flraMnnlngs wickets standing, are 
164 anaad of Sonvui ( 2). 

au — rns« r mw fcinNga 

■PDBowiarc Hamah Ormond 77 

PC L Holloway C Nixon b Walls 7 

METrascothickc Smith bVfeas 76 

R J Harden c Mxon b Ormond 


K A Parsons e Smith 0 WriN — 
It Bums b Ormond 

G D Rose low O Ormond . 


ARK Pierson c Cnwm b Slmmona _ 
«.□ Sutton b Ormond 

A R Caddick c Wxon D Ormond — — 

PS Jenea nolow 

(w2. nt*2) 


Total (284 ovate) — ' 

Mb 20 26. 26. 35. 46. 52. 69. 88. 71 
B ewaam MlUne B-5-P-P; Prmpnd 
11.4-3-33-6; WsflsB-J-30-3;Slmmons 
2-o-a-i 


77 


V J Walls c Bowler bCaddlck 

DL Maddy not out 

I J Sutdltta c Harden b Caddick 

B F Smith low b CaotBck 67 

"P V Simmons c Treacothlek 

b Caddick 76 

A HatrtD b Caddick ._ — 8 

tP A Mxon c Bums b Rose O 

DJMUInsc Harden bCaddltt O 

C D Crowe not out. ■ 18 

Extras lit*. nblO) 16 

Total (tor 7. 73 overe). 


24, 50. 146. 182. 194 . 196, 206. 

To bob J Ormond, M T Brt mson. 
Bowfimr Caddick 77-4-82-8: Rosa 
20-5-45-1; TrescothlCK 7-2-29-0; JOnea 
8-3-24-0; Parsons 6-1-31-0: Baraott 
4-1-11-0; Bowler 1-0-10-0. 

V A Holder and n Julian. 


Old TkaMordb Lancashire !2pN). with 
three DrsMmlnga wlrkati standing, have 
made 268 against Gloucestershire (3). 


P C McKaown c Hancock b Ball XI 

N Wood c Smith b Bell 24 

J P Crawtey e Lewis b AHeyne 43 

NHFafrtorotner low b Bail 36 

G 0 Lloyd e Dawson b Hancock 36 

TWKHeggc Hancock bWaish 26 

"WUstra Akram tow b Dawson 37 

G Yataa noi out 


GCiiapplanotout . 
Extras ICO. 0*6) 


Total (tor 7. 107 overs) 266 

MarnrtofcetarSO, 48. 119. 145.180. 212. 
262. 

To bee C P SchoSeld, P J Martin. 

Bowfle* WftMi 18-10-17-1; Smith 
12-3-32-0; Ball 42-9-11*3; Lewis 
74-6-224; A/teyne 74-3-47-7; Hancock 
5-2-1 5-1 : Dawson 2-0-8-1 . 

CuaRfo?RHewlcx^u w AUeyr^M G J 
N windows. R 1 Dawson, ffl C Russell. M 
C J Ban. J Lewis. A M Smith. C A Walsh. 

J C Bsiderstona and B 



• DURHAM 

Opts) nave made 
335 and have three flraHnnlngs wickets 
remaining against Durham (3). 


UTEPahcec Gough bHarmison 13 

W B Khan b Wood 61 

M Newell tbw b Harm Ison 7 

“CJ Adams c Sprint b Harmlson 66 

M G Sevan b Wood 69 

RKRao runout 18 

TS Humphries c Sprig rx 

bCoMegwood — ia 

JJ Bales not out 6 

R J Ktrtley not out — 7 

Extras (bS.ib4.wB.nbS) 27 

Total (tor 7. 104 overs) ...336 

Ml of wt rtrata i 38. 40. 186,214. 277. 322. 
822. 

To brt J D Lewra. M A Robinson . 
sn i ibr wood 28-1 V-64-E Harmleon 
27— 7— 76-R Collingwood 16-4-82-1; Chap- 
man T7— 3-51-ft PteiUpa 13-2-47-0. 

DURMAIfc J E Morris. M A Gough. N J 
Speak. J A Datay. T3 c Boon, P D Colllng- 
*ood, t« P Speight. N C PtilBIpa, S Chap- 
men, J Wood. S j Hambon. 

H D Bird and M J Harris. 


Tour match 

1 1 * ECB » 141—9 (Da 5lhra 3-12). 

Sri Larttans 144-2 (P a da S9n S3DOI Sri 
Lanaana won by eigm wtakms. 


First Womort** Test 

(first day a tour) 


GuDdTordc England have made 255 and 
riava seven ftrst-lrtnirtga wtekem (atL 


C Edwards c Mag no b Culver S3 

J BriUn not out — 104 

B Daniels e Jones bMagno — 31 

'K Smithies tow b Fitzpatrick 16 

C Connor not out — 26 

Extras Ib9, to 12. w3. nbl) 26 

Total (tors. iia oversi — 2S8 

Morwfcfcotae94. 153. 188. 

To brt TJ Cesaar. S Collyer. K Long, L 
Pearson. S Redtem. C Tsytor. 

■ n wB w a n Fltzpabick 21-3-62-1; Calver 

22- 6-40-1; Magna 25-12-44-1: Mason 

23- 6-47-0: Roiton 10-4-14-0: Fahey 
14-5-22-0; Broedbent 3-1-5-0; Clark 

i-i-o-a 

AOSTRAUAi-E Clark, K Roiton. J Broao- 
bem. B Calver, A Fahey. C Fitzpalricx. M 
Jonoa. L Ketgmley. O Meg no. C Mason, tJ 
Price. 

AGanon andv Gibbers.. 


i Day-night match. 


MJ Slater c Knott bBickneli 63 

KJ Barnett c Brown 0 Blricnell O 

RMS Weston D Homoake 41 

M ECassarc HomoakebGJ Batty 7 

P A J DaFruitaa c Shshkt b HoUtoaks 66 

B J 8pendlove run out 6 

I D Btacfcwwi c Knott b Bril 20 

VPCIarka notori 23 

'IK M Krlkken nor out 3 

Extras ObIS. we, rrb8) 22 

Total (tor7,40ovora| 246 

Ra* 1.94. iM, 178, IBS. 300. 319. 

Old n ot bob G M Roberts. K J Dean. 
P e w — gi Bkdcnril 6-0-31-2 Benlairin 
8-1-47-0: 6 J Batty 8-1-47-1; Bril 
8-0-59-1: Hodtoaka 64-16-2. 

SUHtBTi I J Ward. A D Brown. J D Rat- 
cliff e. N Shahid, J A Knob. ‘A J HoBloaka. 
WAV Bril. 1J n Baity. G J Batty. J E Ben- 
jamin. M P BkSJiell 
Second XI Championship 
SarrtamMaw (One day at lour); Sussex 
430 (P W Jarvis 78 no, N R Taylor 70) 
Hampature 275-5 (M Keecfi 102, P R ww- 
taker'561. flFhal day oi mraa). Oarrtb MkJ- 
dtoaax 315-7 (R I KeUaborau^i 93. A J 
Strauss 62V v Glamorgan. MddlacorB 
MtorcaetoraMra 219 (Ft Driver 8ft Green 
4-38). Lancs 152-3 (D Shadtotd GO. M Har- 
vey 48). —naalayi Essex 278 (G R Naptar 
67. H J Rollins 91). Warwlckanha 82-1 [D L 

Hemp SBno). ~r Surrey 714 (S R 

Muagrove 88). Somaraat 188-2 (N R Bout- 
ton 72nd. J I D Kerr 53). Worksop M- 
togar Notts 264-9 dec (J E Hlndaon 53; 
Davies 4-82) Nordiart 26-1. 

—nor Coootlos 
ChampionsMp 

(Una day or two) 

Patmoixthx Shropa 262-7 and 136-7 
(Snredi 4-61|. Comwait 166-9 and 183-0 
(T G Sharp 64; Slade 4-SB) Drawn. Shropa 
(7 pH). Cornwell PL Ihinnai, (tpswieft); 
Surioi* 226-3 (ACM Seymour 99. O W 
RandaB B3no) and 64-0 (D W Randall 
GSno)- Lines 227-7 (S G Plumb lOSno, S N 
Warman fiSno), 

Stun tli>)) today 

FIFTH OORHMLL TESTi Bartriw 
(flrss day of five; today 110|; England v 
South AMn. 

BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COUNTY 
chawiOksmp: Tbo Oust (Orat day at 

lour, today IIP]; Surrey v Derbyshire 


Great Ormond 


Robert KRxon at Grace Ro 2 »d 


I F THE measure of any side 
is the depth of the squad, 
Leicestershire’s champion- 
ship ambitions are not yet 
dead in the water. Even with- 
out Alan MuIIally and the in- 
jured Chris Lewis, Somerset 
were gutted before lunch by the 
pace and swing of James Or- 
mond yesterday and the visit- 
ing hatanwi have a glassy-eyed 
look, about than which even 
Andy Caddick’s valiant six- 
wicket retort could not dispeL 
In 17 overs the West Country- 
men plTrmmpteH frnm 20 for DO 
wicket to 74 all out with the 20 
year-old Ormond, in only his 

thir d ffhamp i mcViip puna nf 

the season, collecting career- 
best figures of six for 33. A wel- 
come return to form hy Darm 
Maddy then enabled second- 

placed 1 xdrpgterahir g- iO c-hlsri 
out a 164-run lead by the dose, 
althoug h anyone temp ted to 


Marne the pitch for the shoal s 
of dismissals would be guilty of 
a cricketing whopper. 

Somerset had little hesita- 
tion in batting first after win- 
ning the toss and the umpires 
wil] only report the surface 
out oT duty. If a hot sun could 
be accused of doing anything 
bizarre, it was to encourage 
the mind to drift beyond 
Grace Road to the steamy en- 
virons of the Gahba this win- 
ter. Should England desire a 
tyro fast bonder, a good look at 
Ormond is certainly called for 
if he can steer clear of the 
back problems which have 
ruined hip year to date. 

A helpful breeze caused the 
bail to swing for him once he 
switched to the top end and 
fly-paper hands in the slips 
played their part too, the two- 
handed diving effort by Aftab 
Habib at third slip which 
removed Somerset's cap tain 
Peter Bowler setting the stan- 
dard. Trescothlck, Parsons 


and Burns, mind, win be in 
no hurry to relive undistin- 
guished strokes as their side 
sank to one of their lowest 
totals of recent rimes. 

With Mark Lathwefi miss- 
ing through injury and Mush- 
taq Ahmed back in Pakistan 
for family reasons, it left a lot 
resting on Caddick’s erect 
shoulders. A year ago he took 
eight wickets in the final Test 
of the Ashes series but. de- 
spite more than SO first-class 
wickets for his county this 
season, a lofty place in the 
queue this Hm* is scarcely 
assured. 

His first delivery sprang at 
Vince Wells with more venom 
than even Ormond extracted 
and he duly whipped out the 
top half of the inning s , includ- 
ing Ben Smith for a bright 67. 
Maddy, who escaped a diffi- 
cult slip chance oa nine, was 
97 not out at stumps as Cad- 
dick finished with six for 82 
from two lengthy spells. 


Kent v Hampshire 

Sun shines on Headley as 
Kent make epic recovery 


Paul Weaver at Canterbury 


T HE SDN shone brightly- 
here yesterday and sud- 
denly the county champi- 
onship did not look in hospice 
care. The Car Park Full sign 
was propped up outside the 
gates at 10.30am, the runs 
flowed generously, the man in 
the Waite van mopped his 
moist brow with busy haste 
as the jazz band played, the 
Shepherd Neame stand 
bustled and the marquees bil- 
lowed with bonhomie. 

Tbe first day of Kent’s festi- 
val week could almost have 
been plucked from any era of 
the county's rich history and 
everyone seemed delighted 
that s ummer had finally ar- 
rived as they stretched on the 
grass and chuckled about 


their white limbs. There was 
also an epic Kent recovery to 
cheer. 

Last season Kent's miser- 
able top order was so often 
rescued by the tail that many 
suspected they were batting 
upside down. This has not 
been the case this season 
which, together with Martin 
McCague's faltering confi- 
dence, helps to explain why 
they have had diffic ulty sus- 
taining a championship 
challenge. 

Yesterday they won the 
toss, chose to bat on a benign 
surface, and collapsed to 172 
for 9even before their last 
three wickets added 219. They 
were rescued first by an 
eighth-wicket stand of 85 be- 
tween Matthew Fleming (51) 
and Dean Headley and then, 
more dramatically, by a last- 


wlcket partnership of 123 In 
26 overs between Headley (81) 
and Patel (58 not out). 

Then there were the extras. 
Hampshire conceded 54. more 
than they had ever done 
before. 

Headley made 81 from 165 
balls, hitting eight fours and 
batting with increasing confi- 
dence as the Hampshire 
bowlers tired. It was his high- 
est score for the county. 

Patel made a career-best 58 
not out from 70 deliveries. 
When Hampshire captain 
Robin Smith, who had earlier 
made the most of his limited 
resources, introduced Shaun 
Udal it was probably a mis- 
take. Patel is an able player of 
spin and having gained confi- 
dence against Udal, he started 
to cover-drive McLean and 
Dimitri Mascarenhas. 


Lancashire v Gloucestershire 

Lancashire’s lapses 


■ 

offset a tranquil day's batting 
with some self-sacrificial 
tendencies. 

Nathan Wood and Faddy 
McKeown top-edged and 
spooned to mid-on. John 
Crawley, an elegant though 
modest top scorer with 43, 
drove loosely at Mark AHeyne 
after lunch to give a low catch 
to wide mid-off. Lancashire 

■ 

Neil Fail-brother's innings 
included a six over long-off 
but then he chose to offer no 
stroke once too often and was 
out leg-before. 

There has on occasions 
been a mistimed aggression 
about Graham Lloyd’s 
relationship with his county. 
Here he carelessly holed to 
Bobby Dawson in the last 
over before tea. 

Even if Lancashire's score 
ensures a difficult ttmp for 
Gloucestershire, there were 
other disturbing misjudge- 
ments by the batsmen. 

Danrid Foot at OM Tkafford 

M JH ARTYN BALL seemed 
■wflto keep going most of 
■ Withe day from the War- 
wick road end. It was that 
kind of pitch, unsightly to the 
eye, never conducive to pace 
or seam. 

Ball, a persevering slow 
turner, took three of the first 
four wickets. He was, too, tan- 
talising close with several 
lbw appeals. Yet the home 
county, missing Michael Ath- 
erton and Andrew FlintafC 

much may depend on what 
Gary Yates and the fledgling 
“leggie” Chris Schofield, in 
only his second match, 
achieve today. 

1 ' 1 
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England v South Africa fifth Cornhill Test 


Donald let 
off with 
fine and 
free to play 


David Hopps on the 

bowler’s punishment 
for his criticism of 
the umpire Kitchen 

A llan donald. the 

South Africa fast 
bowler, is free to 
resume battle with 
Michael Atherton In the final 
Cornhill Test at Headingley 
today after being spared an 
immediate ban for his public 
assessment of Mervyn Kitch- 
en's umpiring performance at 
Trent Bridge. 

Donald received a one- 
match ban, suspended for 12 
months, and was fined £550 as 
the ICC match referee Judge 
Ahmed Ebrahim expressed 
sympathy for the plight of 
Test umpires in the age of the 
video replay. 

South Africa’s players had 
privately Joked that they 
would abandon the tour If 
Donald was banned, but that 
option was considered for 
more seriously than they 
would have dared to believe. 
*T did give consideration to 
imposing an effective period 
of suspension," confirmed 
Ebrahim, who is a Zimbab- 
wean Supreme Court judge. 

To have banned Donald 
would have been an over- 
reaction. In foe live radio in- 
terview at issue, which took 
place nearly a week after the 
end of the Trent Bridge Test, 
his intention had been to 
reflect sympathetically on 
Kitchen's avowed intention to 
retire. 

Donald, who had suffered 
his own umpiring frustra- 
tions at Trent Bridge, when 
the New Zealander Steve 
Dunne, failed to give Michael 
Atherton out, responded: ‘I 
think Merv Kitchen realises 
he made a few shockers 
which swung the result if 
you lose concentration out 
there you are playing with 
players’ careers. 

"One decision can swing a 
game and, if you are not up to 
it then get out of foe game 
rather than cause yourself 
more damage.” He then 


added: "The pressure can be 
bey and belief and it looked to 
me nice he was struggling.” 

Kitnhpn hpri been. ahaTrow 
ffnrtngh by hia fa ulty dia play 

at Trent Bridge, when.be mis- 
takenly gave out the South Af- 
rica batsmen Jacques Kallis 
and Jonty Rhodes, to suggest 
initially: "I don’t think 1 feel 
up to the Job any more.” 

As he considers whether to 
withdraw from the interna- 
tional panel, he wfll have 
been encouraged by the ex- 
tent of Judge Ebrahim 's sup- 
port “It is beyond doubt that 
Mr Kitchen Is a man of impec- 
cable honesty,” he said. "He 
carried out frt* duties Hnt-mg 
the Trent Bridge Test match 
with absolute honesty and In 
good faith. 

"It is alleged that he erred 
in maVing a couple of deci- 
sions. The first and most sig- 
nificant person to iv»w up 
hand and own up was Mr 
Kitchen himadf. There was 
no attempt by him to finH ex- 
cuses or to make any effort to 
justify why he had ruled in a 
certain way. 

“Umpires have a thankless 
task when they are called 
upon to make twahmi 1 deci- 
sions within seconds. They 
don't have the benefit of TV 
replays and are required to 
make these In the hMt of the 
moment They are not arm- 
chair viewers like most of us 
but are ordinary respectable 
people doing an honest day’s 
work as best they can.” 

It should not go unnoticed, 
however, that umpires’ 
rewards have risen mar kedly 
in recent years. An Eng lish 
Test umpire receives a mini- 
mum of £2£00 per Test, with 
additional increments de- 
pending on their experience 


These are substantial enough 
to mean that a senior Test 
umpire such as David Shep- 
herd would earn slightly 
more than a junior Test 
player; Andrew Flintofl 
received £3450 for his Test 
debut 

Donald survived because. 
Judge Ebrahim concluded, 
"he Is a first offender and by 
reputation be is a fine man. 
He deserves a second 
chance". 
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Down but in . . . Allan Donald, fined £550, looks forward at HeadingLey to playing in today's deciding Test tomjbwons 

England look for mental beef 
as the chips are down again 


All pumped 
up for a 
kick-about 



Laura Thompson 


I T WAS wishful thinking, of 
course, dreaming ofan an- 
nouncement from the Foot- 
ball Association thus: as 
logic decrees that Arsenal, the 
Premiership winners, cannot 
play Arsenal, the FA Cup win- 
ners, in the Charity Shield, the 
game will regrettably have to 
be cancelled. 

But no, Manchester United 

have stepped into tine breach 
and this week on Sky Televi- 
sion a cabal of pundits has pre- 
viewed the fixture with more 

than usual fatuity. One of 

them said that whoever won 
fheCharity Shield would have 
“scxjredflteflrrt highly psy- 
chological blow" in the "battle 
for foe Premier League”. In 
other words, according to this 
fool, the season will be as good 
as over before it has started. 

That is one of the most irri- 
tating things about football, 
foe way it always looks 
towards a future foil of show- 
downs- Why can it never let 
anything just be? 

The Charity Shield is a 
friendly. (Are you listening. 
Arsenal fans as you tiesar- 
ongs onto your David Beck- 
ham effigies?) It is, almost by 
definition, contested between 
two good teams, so foe point of 
it is surely to let them relax 
and let them loose. 

The Charity Shield should, 
in fact, be a hi gh-class kick- 
about It is beingplayed in 
high summer, after all, during 
what even football obsessives 
must surely recognise as a 
feiriy important Test match. 
Indeed, football has erupted 
a typically ill-mannered 
gatecrasher into cricket's big 
party. 

Is it not, therefore, appro- 
priate for the Charity Shield 
to be what it Is supposed 
to be. a herald of the football 
season rather than a vital 
part of it? Could not football 

have the grace, for once, to be 
mellow and laid back, to trum- 
pet its arrival like Miles 
Davis? 

Of course it could not Such 
an idea. In that High Noon 
world, is heretical. Same of us 
may think a team could lose 
the Charity Shield and yet 
recover from that highly psy- 
chological blow. But minds 
more highly attuned than ours 
know that, in football, nothing 
is irrelevant The man who 
scores foe first goal on Sunday 


wtfl have set his stall out for 
the season. The man who man- 
ages foe winning side will 
haw played the first ace in a 

hand that contains five. And 
soon. 

A sport which treats all 
events as unbelievably signifi- 
cant will, in foe end. make 
t hem nil Foot- 

ball cannot go on like this. It 
wUlbustagut. 

Eventually people will real- 
ise tt has played a con trick on 

t Haiti , pre tending to be in a 

different league from aO those 

other sports, with their lon- 
gueurs and their parochial- 
ism. People will see that, 
stripped of its cosmopolitan 
veneer, football in this 
country can, to feet, be quite 
deadly; that 90 mintttes Is 
nearly always about 20 too 
many; that most finals are 
gravely disappointing; that 
forays into Europe are fre- 
quently embarrassing; foal 
Alan Shearer is not the best 
striker In foe world. 

O NE keeps waiting for 
this realisation to 
dawn but stiff it 
shows no sign of 
doing so. The balloon Just 
keeps on inflating itself Every 
time it looks as if it might be 
about to collapse, something 
happens to pump it back up 
again: foe 4-1 defeat ofHol- 
land in foe European Champi- 
onship two years ago, foe 
Michael Owen goal against . 
Argentina in the World Cup 
this summer. 

Yet it did, atone point, seem 
as though the World Cup 
might lay upon English foot- 
ball the cool hand of reality. 
One had only to look at Glenn 
Hoddle’s fece during the 
Romania game, lost 2-1, to see 
that 

How gratefbl he must subse- 
quently have been to Beck- 
ham, foe player who, admit- 
tedly without meaning to. fell 
•an his sword for his manager. 
Hoddle oould have gone down 
in sporting history as the man 
who held the pin that pricked 
the football balloon. Instead 
he found a fell guy and off foe 
bloody great thing floated 
a gain. 

It was a lucky escape, none 
the less. Football’s latest con 
trick is to have allowed the 
belief to grow that, had it not 
h ppn for B eckham, En gland 
could have won foe World Cup 
— an idea with neither sub- 
stance nor meaning, typical of 
a sport whose collective aim Is 
to keep that balloon floating 
ever higher. 

This is why football can 
never let anything just be. It 
dare not for fear that, if it 
stops talking itself up, it win 
start felling down to earth. 

But there is only so much hot 
air one can pump into some- 
thing, all the same. 


Mike Sehrey assesses the requirements 
at Headingleyto halt a distressing trend 


I F England are to beat 
South Africa in the final 
Test they must ignore 
history and reverse the 
trends that have seen them 
fell to win a major series 
since retaining the Ashes in 
Australia more than a de- 
cade ago. If foe game is 
played with the heart and 
the inches between the 
ears, then now is the time 
to demonstrate it. The team 
psychologist will have been 
earning his corn this week. 

Depending on the degree 
of optimism, Englan d are 
either on a certain loser or 
due a win. This is their 15th 
series of five or more Tests 
since Mike Getting's team 
won -in Australia and not 
one has brought success. 

Bat it is worse than that 
for foe Australians at that 
time were a moderate side 
and it is arguably 30 years, 
when Colin Cowdrey’s side 
beat Gary Sobers’s West 
Indies, since England last 
won a series against a team 
that were regarded as the 
best around. South Africa 
are not that but they are 
better than the 1980-87 
Australians: to beat them 
would be a trumpet worth 
blowing. 

Not that RuginwH have 
been without their opportu- 
nities. Four times in th«» 
past eight years they have 
gone into the final match 
needing a win to secure a 
series victory, and as many 
times they have On 

three of the occasions de- 
feat has been dramatic and 
humbling, casting ser i ou s 
doubt on the capacity of 
English cricketers to raise 
their game when the chips 
truly were down. 

In fact, one has to go hadr 
27 years for the last time 
victory in foe final Test se- 


cured a series win in a foil 
Test series, 43 to find the 
last such feat on home soiL 

Headtngley always prom- 
ises a good time but these 
days it is approached with 
trepidation by RngHnimiMt 
as if It were a booby- 
trapped ftmfair. New Zea- 
land began a trend in 1983 
by winning there and the 
run has now extended to 
nine defeats, two draws 
and only three wins, two of 
them Gooch-inspired. 

Although the pitch was 
relald some years ago to try 
to rid the place of its repu- 
tation for unpredictability, 
cricket here still requires 
discipline. The overhead 
conditions are the major 
factor: if it is sunny, the 
pitch can be sweet matured, 
but let the clouds roll over 
and it can become a harri- 
dan. The word yesterday 
was that Leeds might come 
on the borderline between 
the baking weather pre- 
dicted for the south and the 
cloudier north. 

The selectors need to get 
the forecast right, for 
largely on this will be 
based their decision 
whether to play all four 



Hick . . . spin alternative 


specialist sea mors and rely 
on Graeme Hick and Mark 
Ramprakash for any spin, 
or jettison a pacaman, prob- 
ably Alan MnUally, to 
make room for Ian 
Salisbury. 

Even if foe prognosis is 
for fine weather through- 
out. however, an all-seam 
attack could still prevail. 
With the pitch looking rela- 
tively grassless and 
era (deed, the chances are 
that it will keep low 
towards the end of the 
match and pace bowlers 
best exploit that. Only if it 
is agreed that the pitch is 
likely to break up, and that 
mentally Salisbury can then 
cope with the absolute ex- 
pectation that would be 
placed on him, would the 
leg-spinner play. 

South Africa for their 
part have decid e d to dis- 
pense with Paul Adams and 
wfll select two of Makhaya 
Nttaxi, Steve El worthy and 
the off-spinner Pat Symcox 
to accompany Allan Donald 
and Shaun Pollock. Pollock 
has been disappointing, 
failing to adjust his length 
from the requirements of 
hard wickets abroad. If he 
gets that right here, he 
could be a major factor. 

The umpiring, the focus 
for much discontent at 
Trent Bridge, will b e in the 
hands of Peter Willey, who 
Is certainly not a fellow 
with whom to tan g le , and 
Javed Akhtar. now the 
senior Pakistani o fficial, 
who will be umpiring his 
first international in thi« 
country. He stood in a Mid- 
dlesex second S3 match last 
week to get his eye in. Just 
like the real thing. 

■NOLAND (from): UA Atharton. 
MA Bufchor, N Hussain. ‘TAJ Stewart 
5* “ A Rwnpratash, A FTIntofl. 
CO Corlt. IDK Salisbury, D Goush. 

A R c Prasar, A D umialiy. 

■OUTK Africa (irom): G Klrsfan, 
O F J LJeHenbers. J H Kaflle. D J CutQnan. 
■WJ .Crania Jn Rrtxtaa. sm Made. 
THV Boucher. S Elworttiy. M NUnl. 
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Across 


1 Estabfished routine to find 
ring In trees (6) 

4 Unable to absorb the 
authentic atmosphere (0) 

9 Changing proportion s in 
alloy? It’s true (5) 

10 Gives up bitter, given InftiaJ 
impetus (4-5) 

11 Can groom upset new, but 
very old relative? (3-6) 

12 Souceof amusement— 

. private supply of mushrooms, 
perhaps (5) 

13 Annoyed abort one woman, I 
dispute losing last capital 
PA7) 

17 Faffing to get any kind of 
degree? (8,4) 

20 Bow under stress, when 
one’s fired ( 5 ) 

21 Lynn singing In waterway’s 
launching area ( 9 ) 


23 Beaten fn cup? Morose, but 
calm (9) 

24 Break ixiwrittannfe, with 
bridge par showing strength 
6) 

,25 Great scholar retimed my 
took during course (8) 

28 Hit the booze (6) 

Down 


1 Great second-hand vehicle 
daughter got — with this? 
(4,4) 

2 Two unknowns entering room 
drunk? Just after deafening 
silence, perhaps (8) 

3 Where the boatmen sing, and 
some drag lovers back ... (5) 

5 ...as a result of something 
Irrelevant ( 2 , 11 ) 

6 Time to request dv0 engineer 
for specialist (4.5) 

7 Relation b not listened to (6) 
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8 Tasty item exposed on a third 
page (6) 

lO Where a real bounder could 
get his Just deserts $£) 

14 Spin bowler with two ducks 
and maiden giving enough 
scope? (5-4) 

18 Such brainy impulses may be 
possible, in weirdly unreal 
circumstances (8) 

18 Pursue investigation of haw 

to define God? (6,2) 

18 Wildly impulsive, international 

raised barrier first ( 5 ) 

19 See friend edge in— such 
urges are Instinctive (6) 

22 Ini down, possibly, start to 
take the long view ( 5 ) 
3ofaiBoti to m orrow 
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